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In “Bishop Blougram’s Apology,” Browning makes the 
bishop say to Gigadibs, the sceptic,— 
“ How can we guard our unbelief?. .. 
Just when we are safest, there’s a sunset touch, 
A fancy from a flower-bell, some one’s death ; 
And that’s enough for fifty hopes and fears 
To rap and knock and enter in our soul!” 


Some one’s death indeed! I had thought to speak of the 
nature of knowledge. But the decease of Emerson, whom I 
think it were impertinent for us to survive and your appoint- 
ment of this Memorial Day make impossible any theme that 
his spirit does not postpone into an illustration. I feel a 
magnetism from the name of one never accounted unbe- 
lieving, save by such as he had soared out of sight of. 
They missed him, as a camping party misses the compan- 
ion who, to explore further, has gone ahead. If misfortune, 
as Napoleon said, is the sage femme of genius, we do not 
regret his painful parting with his church. After the sun 


*A Lecture at the Concord School of Philosophy. 
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has gone down, we mount a hill or run westward or seek 
some cleft in the horizon-line to make him rise again. This 
is one of childhood’s games. If I can bring back for a 
moment that light of our day which Emerson was, it will 
be a sober joy; for to have lived in the same time with him, 
to have been his friend and shared his love, not demonstra- 
tive, because loath to ask any return, is a memorable privi- 
lege. He is not dead, nor in the past tense. Is it for being 
old and forgetful that we sometimes ask after the health 
of those we know are gone? No particular favor from or 
acquaintance with Emerson would it become any of us to 
dwell on. ‘When I was told by one how kind he had been 
to him, I thought how kind it was for him to be at all, and 
say what he said and write what he wrote. Napoleon could 
tell his brother, complaining of neglect, “My affection has 
the dimensions of my mind.” The fire of Emerson’s genius 
was love for all. 

But we are not over his coffin. It is three months, lack- 
ing eight days, since the world as one sincere mourner went 
to his funeral. It was a cloud in my own birthday to 
shadow it, if it recur. Yet not to weep at his grave, but 
reflect what he stood for, we meet. If my appreciation fall 
short, it will not matter to him. Monadnock minds not if 
we miss his height! What side or part was his in the war, 
which all Alexander’s and Cesar’s battles were trifles to, be- 
tween the two hosts,— that which dates from ideas, and that 
which derives from the elements? If he were an idealist 
and leader in that troop, he was a naturalist, or nature- 
lover, too. Charles T. Jackson, the diviner, if not discov- 
erer, of etherization, said to me: “My Brother Emerson 
declares to me he cannot surrender his ideas. I, in my 
laboratory, reply that I cannot give up my facts,” hollow- 
ing his hand, as if to hold them while he spoke. I think 
the genius of Emerson, the fresh mint of his imagery, as of 
gold, the power that made his words like coin used for the 
first time, every syllable’s edge bright and unworn, was an 
offspring of this wedding, or welding, of matter and mind. 
He had a foregleam of the unity of structure in all organ- 
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ized things; and when that remarkable book, herald of Wal- 
lace and Darwin, was published, Vestiges of Creation, he 
said, “ That man, whoever he be, has held on to the real 
thread longer than anybody yet.” 


“ And the poor grass shall plot and plan 
What it shall do when it is man. 
... The worm 
Mounts through all the spires of form.” 


But he did not find the secret in the shape, nor were the 
outward and inward to him of equal worth. The unappar- 
ent, invisible, eternal power and godhead were prior in his 
view, as much as in the apostle Paul’s, and as though he 
were rewriting the Epistle to the Romans. Not the one out 
of all and made by all things, but im and making all, 
commanded his respect, and drew the prayer which he 
told yonder Harvard College was “the highest exercise 
of the human mind.” The wnity was not a fact, series, 
collection, or accumulation of facts, but an idea. His 
song was not his own work; but the Muse was master, and 
he an amanuensis, composing as Beethoven did, by dicta- 
tion, and like Dante, with his Beatrice or heavenly wisdom, 
stopping when his mistress stopped. Sometimes, his own 
intellect meddles a little, as if he wanted to round off the 
lines, and not end abruptly, as at the close of the “Tit- 
mouse,” in the Latin quotation, veni, vidi, vici, and the 
“Golden Lips or Mines,” in the “ Problem.” It was as when 
a pump sucks, or like the little gasp and scream when the 
wind-chest in an organ gives out. Yet the descent, failure, 
or calculation for a rhyme, only set off the pure inspira- 
tion. He was impressed, influenced, sent. In the execu- 
tion of his orders, he was not an artisan, but an artist, hew- 
ing out of the living rock from which he was hewn,—always 
seeing the one which makes the unity and the universe. 
He identified freedom with law, as procedure from interior 
necessity of that soul which is its own proof, author of its 
deed and word, and does not need logical argument or abide 
external and secondary evidence of itself. Far less can it 
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suffer the notion of arising from an exterior and material 
constitution. So our whole being were an imposition. 
Emerson stands not for the circumstance or circumference, 
but the spiritual truth, the reappearing Proteus under any 
or every form, which, however seeming stable, only fleets. 


“ What recks such traveller if the bowers, 
Which bloom and fade like meadow flowers, 
A bunch of fragrant lilies be, 

Or the stars of eternity?” 


Is the sun a cooling body, as astronomers say? When it is 
a cinder, will it be all over or up with us? Will the soul be 
part of the slag? The lowest love says, No! 


“In the pit of his eye’s a spark 
Would bring back day if it were dark.” 


Therefore, Emerson cared for the fact or doctrine of evolu- 
tion, not mainly for the uniform it clothes creation in, but 
for the self-same meaning it shows in each new disguise, as 
the river through the plain, “ Musketaquid,” signified an- 
other river unseen he was borne by; and as to Wordsworth, 
when he wrote “Intimations of Immortality,” all external 
objects, from the great globe to the fence he tried to shake, 
and see if it would resist, were “fallings from him, vanish- 
ings.” In Emerson’s “Each in All,” in his “Ode to 
Beauty,” we find the same sense :— 


“ Guest of million painted forms, 
Which in turn thy glory warms!... 
The shining pebble of the pond 
Thou inscribest with a bond, 

In thy momentary play, 
Would bankrupt nature to repay.” 


“Brahma,” which his publisher, Fields, told me he was 
surprised that the author set such store by and insisted 
should for republication have its place, is witness, long 
as our literature shall last, that he adored the soul, re- 
garding it in any mortal breast, not as a chime of particles 
or toll of nature’s bell or music of the spheres, not as an at- 
tendant only, as one plays an accompaniment to some great 
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performer’s voice on a harp: no, but the original singer, up 
before these morning stars that but echo a harmony from the 
sons of God. When to the evolutionists Agassiz hotly cried 
out, “We are not descendants of monkeys, but children of 
God,” the worshipful man meant that no unfolding vegetable 
or animal dots or rings can account for or have reverence 
from the human creatures; only he had not, perhaps, quite 
philosophically disengaged his sentiment into thought from 
the mummy wrappings of Haeckel and Moleschott and Vogt. 
When, therefore, the germs of what is called “ Darwinism” 
are detected in Emerson, as they existed so long ago in 
Diderot and Lamarck, it would be a mistake to suppose 
Darwinism in any form was the main interest, or more than 
an incident in his study and the surface of his mind. For, if 
he did not repudiate the temporal and terrestrial genesis 
of the soul, and affirm it has no beginning or end, no man, 
not even Jesus, ever did. Richard Proctor, the astronomer, 
in trying to apply evolution to the constellations, is led to 
quote Richter’s “Dream” to the same effect. Emerson 
does not undervalue experience in his rank and compari- 
son of it with the lords of life,—use and surprise, surface, 
dream, succession, temperament, and wrong. 
“Little man, least of all, 


Among the legs of his guardians tall, 
Walked about with puzzled look ;” 


(Could experience, apart from ideas, be better described?) 


“Him by the hand dear Nature took, 
Whispered, . . . 
‘The founder thou; these are thy race!’” 


But not, in Emerson’s judgment, the founder of the mind. 
So this critic of the Church was Christian in spirit and 
idea to the end, resented the suggestion that his name was 
not on or could be taken off the old parish register; and 
so his still corse lay well beneath the blazonry of silent 
sentences on the sanctuary walls, and was lowered to its 
welcome rest under the Lord’s Prayer. When I asked him 
why he did not include Jesus among his “ Representative 
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Men,” he replied, “To do that would take great strength 
of constitution.” But he was himself a delegate of the 
spirit, and was offended at the hint that i¢ might be the 
result of matter made very “thin.” He gazed at or after 
the unapparent as a sailor or fugitive slave for the north 
star. He liked Bonaparte’s word, “History is a fable 
agreed upon,” and wrote, “Time dissipates into shining 
ether the solid angularity of facts.” He saw, like a spirit- 
ual homeeopath, the highest potency in the largest dilution, 
and tremendous forces in the least space,— lightning, leaven, 
health, sickness, all the seeds of nature and time. “God 
loveth not size.” It is not the quantity, but an atom under 
the skin that affects us. I am nothing but a name, said 
my dying friend, yet I shall be satisfied with me when it 
comes. But, if you get me out of some material bulk or 
bulb, it comforts me not to know how big it was, a nebula 
or vast fire-mist. I should like as well, and count it dignity 
as great, to come from an orange-seed or eye of a potato as 
from an orb two hundred millions of miles wide, measure 
of the parallax of the solar system. The ant for wit is 
greater than the elephant: * smaller than either is the globe 
we fold like a pocket map. 

This is nature’s law. The large is made of the. little, 
and the great produces both. How, in some “sandy hol- 
low,” where a score of years ago every wind that blew cut 
the traveller’s face with the gritty dust, was a grass carpet 
woven at length? Man came, and made a road to hem the 
drift. Every step of his foot or tread of ox or horse quick- 
ened the particles it pressed. One after another, the green 
blades peeped forth, he knew not how, ran through the val- 
ley, and caught along the wild beach. Trees sprang up 
and invited houses into their neighborhood. The Sahara 
waste became a garden. Before the atomic combinations 
the desert passed away, and was remembered no more. It 
was unity Emerson was after, and praised; and, when he 
presented nature as having impartial esteem and care “for 
a mouse as for a man,” an editor of the Christian Examiner 


* According to Sir John Lubbock, next in intelligence to man. 
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rejected his article. The agnostic, that most refined speci- 
men materialism gives birth to, the “know-nothing” in the 
intellectual world, considers impertinent all curiosity be- 
yond phenomena and their laws. But suppose, without a 
missing link, the carnal and inorganic to be joined, the circle 
of appearance complete, and reconciliation of all the spec- 
tres of time, yet every important question still remains. 
Whence? How? What? Wherefore? Whither? Is igne- 
ous vapor the source? ‘Tell me the source of that! Are 
we blown from the nebula? Who blew that huge bubble ? 
How did you step from or to it? How, said William 
Hunt, did Michael Angelo create the Mother Eve, from 
whom he and we all are descended? From a conception 
or some idea of your own, by a previous passage or motion, 
you got to that scudding and revolving balloon, which you 
say was your own crib and commencement, all of us tarred 
with that stick, mixed in that lump, made of that dough! Do 
you not see the absurdity, on your theory, of your being in 
your idea or conception beforehand with it? Chauncey 
Wright, the metaphysical naturalist, objected to the nebu- 
lous origin. He admitted only “cosmic weather.” Just as 
rational were it to hold the nebula for the tomb of an old 
world as the cradle of a new, and the stars would pre-exist 
as rationally as the materials out of which they are imagined 
to be made. Plato taught that the divine archetypes and 
ideas must have preceded both. Benjamin Peirce traced a 
plan in the nebula as in the root of a plant. Channing 
told me the universe originated in a bright thought. John 
writes that God, the Creator, is love: love and wisdom, 
Swedenborg adds. It is profane to brand as irrelevant or 
useless a curiosity which nature in and out of us irresisti- 
bly prompts. On this everlasting ground rest philosophy 
and religion, which are more than science. This supersen- 
sible, supersolar, supernatural, not in the sense of miracle 
or a violated law, how steadily Emerson sought! ‘ Let who 
will wrangle, I will wonder”; and, if this is to be an ideal- 
ist, and not a materialist, such he was. 

He may have made strong statements which, unqualified, 
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look the other way, as when he says a man is “part of the 
landscape.” But he modifies his own extravagance. Our 
objections to him are mostly answered on his own page, and 
his critics are like those dogs that bark at us on our own 
premises. In “Monadnock,” he is pessimist and optimist 
by turns,— optimist perhaps overmuch to the last. “Good 
is a good doctor, bad a better.” ‘Man in the brothel, on 
the gallows, is on the way upward.” Formed for the admir- 
ing of beauty in nature, he yet perceives the peril that 
Nature herself, with her colors and forms, may seduce. Is 
she not a sorceress, with whom the soul commits adultery in 
withdrawing its worship from God? He seems to have felt 
a charm from the dogma of the divine impersonality in the 
school of Cousin. But his last utterance is that any remov- 
ing of deity is to take the sun out of the sky. At a meeting 
in my house, he had said, “Shall we not say Jt in speaking 
of the divinity?” at which position I entered my protest. 
But a friend and philosopher there disputed my speech, 
and defended his, which, however, afterward I never heard 
him repeat. There is peril in the personal pronouns applied 
to the One whose image man and woman are. But in the 
neuter are there not risk and inadequacy all the more? Jt 
we cannot love, serve, commune with, entreat, crave aught 
from, thank, or, in the phrase of the Westminster catechism, 
“glorify forever.” Trinity of persons is better than Imper- 
sonality. But God is in all persons, and all persons are in 
him. He is Person, as Schopenhauer implies. Yet will and 
consciousness of life, Schopenhauer and Von Hartmann and 
Leopardi, all of them pronounced pessimists, alike deny. 

But Emerson beholds both sides. He is an acrobat. He 
recovers his footing. He resembles those watches that oseil- 
late, now gaining and losing, but, on the whole, keeping the 
best time. From heart of God, he derives the social drops 
of life. 


“Into the fifth himself he flings, 
And conscious Law is King of kings.” 


That is good theology. 
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“ Mortals 
With science poorly mask their hurt, 
And vex the gods with question pert, 
Immensely curious whether you 
Still are rulers, or mildew.” 


This was the irony of his faith. 


“One accent of the Holy Ghost 
The heedless world hath never lost.” 


Emerson is in pieces sometimes. “You have denied the 
personality of God in your speculations,—in the hour of 
ecstasy leave your theory like Joseph’s coat in the hands of 
the harlot, and flee.” But it is a poor theory that shies fact, 
and surely a true philosophy should include and justify the 
transport. In Wilhelm Meister, Goethe, open to all sides, 
takes in the “Fair Saint” or “ Beautiful Soul” that never 
comes from God empty. Emerson was predetermined to 
the imaginative mode. 
“ Then I said, ‘I covet truth. 

Beauty is unripe childhood’s cheat ; 

I leave it behind with the games of youth.’ 

As I spoke, beneath my feet, 

The ground-pine curled its pretty wreath : 

Again I saw, again I heard, 

The rolling river, the morning bird.” 


What he called “arid metaphysics” had slender chance 
with such a man: as Goethe, with more faculty therefor, 
said, he had philosophy enough to last him his life, and he 
could do without any. 

So Emerson had no code nor system nor creed; no com- 
prehensive practical view of principles, but only keen single 
perceptions, fatally certain within whatever field he sur- 
veyed and brought his perfect instrument or brain-theodo- 
lite to bear. “I did not like what he said, and the worst of 
it is I cannot get it out of my mind.” He was like a soloist 
at a concert, an insulated soul, as was Milton, Dante, Words- 
worth, an island rather than a star; and as Homer, Shaks- 
pere, and Goethe were not, and as the mighty Browning 
is not. His style is crisp,— not, like Byron’s or Webster's, 

2 
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a flame or a flood. He himself is a robe woven without seam, 
all of a piece. His leaf is a carcanet, collection of gems 
interspaced, their unity that they are all of the first water. 
It is a selection of beads to be strung, belonging together 
by their perfect shape and hue. But the best lines are 
like a succession of rockets, with their fierce sallies, shining 
trains, and handsome curves, opening wide glimpses of the 
sky. His sentences are escapes from his mind, yet chal- 
lenged like candidates for a jury, before accepted by him- 
self. Every word is tasted, and rolled like a sweet morsel 
under his tongue. He plays on a harp, not an organ; and 
it is melody more than harmony that he gives, like Paganini 
executing marvels on a single string. His poems and essays 
are songs, not symphonies; odes, and not dramas. But there 
was a tune in his mind so constant and sweet that he cared 
not for chords and pipes, as some great composer may love 
more what he overhears of the notes of angelic choirs, or 
the spirit whispers to his soul to set down in his score, than 
he does any instrumentation of his piece. So was it, I 
fancy, with Beethoven and Mozart. Emerson delighted in 
a good voice, and no man had a better. This sage was a 
bard too, supreme on this side the sea, and destined to sur- 
vive all the rest. His strains are gifts, chimings of nature, 
sounds of the wind “ blowing where it listeth,” tidings from 
some far-off celestial shore he came from and went to; artic- 
ulated, not created with any cunning ventriloquism. He 
rides and talks with the Lord! He pitches his key, as he 
listens, to repeat some seraphic chant; and so to receive 
and communicate is the highest reach of the human soul. 
It is sometimes said, Letters like his will fade and be forgot, 
while a discovery like Darwin’s must abide. But where 
are the theories of the time of Homer as compared with his 
“Tale of Troy”? It is possible, and not unlikely, that the 
scientific statements of our time will pass away before new 
insights, or be made trivial by a deeper discernment. But, 
so long as our language lasts, those real entrances of God, 
which we call poetic, will display that house of many man- 
sions into whose walls they are practised, and to whose 
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spacious felicities they lead. The heavenly rays are contin- 
ued to the lowest creature and meanest earthly place. 
“The Pariah hind 
Admits thee to the perfect mind.” 

Unity is Emerson’s mark. He never drives four in hand. 
He was lyrical, not dramatic like Shakspere, or epic like 
Milton, or comic like Aristophanes; for, though he smiled 
with kindly wit, boisterous merriment scandalized him, and 
he felt, like Lord Chesterfield, he was doing something low, 
if provoked to laugh aloud. Solitude was his muse; and, 
when company came, it was welcome, but he knew he should 
miss “his mighty gods.” He swore by the Ineffable, and 
his oath was a supplication. His singular modesty, abso- 
lutely devoid of pretence, was but the kneeling devotion 
he hid,—a palmer’s shell, a votary’s disguise. What he cal- 
culated was nothing, what he was moved by was all; and 
so he is an influence rather than a force. When asked how 
he came to write poetry, he answered, with sly self-denial, 
he “found some sharp pencils and smooth paper at hand”; 
but pencils and paper could no more account for the verses 
than any other or all the matter in the universe can explain 
its Mind. ‘ 

So he was no politician or vulgar priest. But how 
strange that a man, not of stern integrity, but enchanting 
goodness, should have been such a critic of the Church that 
bore him on its own genealogical tree,—a bright, consum- 
mate flower, crossed, recrossed, and perfected, at the eighth 
descent, beyond all gardening! Here was an evolution 
indeed! He is the most convincing demonstration of eccle- 
siastical values the land ever had. But for their accumu- 
lation for many generations in direct line and lineage, he 
never could have been. When the Church claims this 
come-outer and dissenter, she only reclaims her own. The 
plea of formal bishops, that it is a misnomer to call him 
Christian, is like casting away our chief jewel, unseating 
the true prince, and disowning the lawful heir. “Do not 
let him Episcopize you,” he said to me, respecting a friend 
and organizer in the liberal ranks. It was a needless cau- 
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tion. He also thanked me for throwing my “lawn,” as he 
called it, over the radicals. But he was not blind to the 
weakness and hazard of individualism; for, when Dr. Bel- 
lows congratulated him on his independency, he said, “ Yes, 
but it is well to have a harness when there is a load to 
draw.” He portrayed himself, when he said: “I am a frans- 
parent eyeball: I am nothing, I see all. God made mea 
seeing eye, not a helping hand.” He admired executive 
ability in others. “Let us go and hear the captain give his 
orders,” he said, on the steamer. He did not complement 
his wondrous vision with any complete philosophy for the 
house or State or Church. When the maid’s 


“ First vague shadow of surmise 
Flits across her bosom young, 
Of a joy apart from thee, 
Free be she, fancy-free ; 
Nor thou detain her vesture’s hem, 
Nor the palest rose she flung 
From her summer diadem.” 


Is this loyal consideration, practical counsel, or a touch of 
pride? Should not the maid wedded or betrothed be per- 
suaded, even coaxed a little? Is it not a rather easy 
divorce, that of a wayward fancy or “first surmise” ? 
Perhaps she wants to be held, and would fain know how 
earnest you may be to keep her from roving! Let me ad- 
mire the dress, her beauty’s perfect fit, catch the ribbon’s 
lustre with my glance, humble myself if she be haughty, 
which is but a gamesome trick, and rest the slave of her 
charms. On the whole, for a memento and hope, I will keep 
the faded rose! Over-niceness in the domestic ménage will 
not suffice without tender sentiment and constant conces- 
sion and common sense; and fine manners, with ‘gracious 
tones, are a solvent—they were Emerson’s —for all tyr- 
anny of arrangement and refractory dispute. 

In matters of State, Emerson was aeronautic, did not keep 
near the ground, would have none but “the higher law.” 
But, unless we take hold and lift the community from 
below, as Jesus did mankind, in vain we ourselves ascend. 
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Mr. Webster said to a young lawyer, “Some people reason 
from worlds to atoms, others from atoms to worlds, in their 
cases; and I prefer the last.” Certainly, we must take the 
facts as they are of human nature and the nation, and get 
out of them the best and most we can with our righteous 
aims. The folk we deal with will not jump into perfec- 
tion: they must be tolled, like restive cattle. We must not 
break ranks and part company, but stay till we can get 
them along. “I am six weeks behind you,” said Abraham 
Lincoln to Charles Sumner. Beautiful lowliness of the 
great President, who preferred tending and keeping the 
flock together to being a doctrinaire, or having caps flung 
up for his bravery, albeit he saw all that Sumner, Fremont, 
Seward, Garrison, did, to wear at last a twin crown of mar- 
tyrdom with John Brown. It was Emerson’s honor to be 
early in the anti-slavery cause, all the more that he was not, 
with his delicate sense and sensibility, personally fond of the 
black man, yet meant heaven should ring and earth have 
no rest under the negro’s wrongs, the most cutting and 
strong of all discourses on which was delivered by him in 
Concord. The sugar from the plantation was sweet: “no- 
body tasted blood in it.” “Institution of slavery? I call 
it a destitution.” “Glittering generalities,” in our Bills of 
Rights and Declarations of Independence, was the keen 
point made by Rufus Choate. “Blazing ubiquities,” cried 
back Emerson, boiling over for once. As a stamp at the 
post-office is effaced and made worthless, he discredited and 
obliterated forever the lawyer's fair-looking phrase. Sum- 
ner, he told me, “was not a strong man”; but he admired 
his course, thought him “the whitest of souls,” and said, 
“What an air of prosperity he has!” when he appeared in 
public on the stage. Webster he considered in eloquence 
without a peer in our age, and, at the first, our chief coun- 
sellor in politics. Some lines of the eulogy in Emerson’s 
“Phi Beta Kappa” poem linger in my mind :— 


“ One portrait, fact or fancy, let me draw. . . . 
Brought his great forehead to the chair of State.” 
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But, after the 7th of March speech, he pictured Webster as 
“the leading horse, straining to drag the car of slavery, 
every drop of his blood having eyes that look downward,”— 
perhaps a just portrait, in the necessity the cause of emanci- 
pation then had to count its friends. But Webster might 
be painted again as a Titan, shoving back the Civil War 
from 1850, when we should have been beaten, to 1860, to 
prevail, the country not having virtue enough to liberate 
without blood. The actual God of this world, as an apostle 
saw, is not the Hebrew Lord, pure and simple, nor the 
Christian Father alone, but a Ruler, not over-nice, using 
coarse tools and vile materials, planning and building mean 
and temporary makeshifts, like carpenters’ sheds beside 
edifices proposed, fetching his pump with a great deal of 
dirty water; and the policies and measures of great states- 
men have often their prompting from this world-spirit, a 
good swimmer, who as Emerson says, arrives! 

Of liberty, every way, Emerson was a devotee, even of 
that 


“Ere the base laws of servitude began, 
When wild in woods the noble savage ran.” 


“T want more liberty than that with which Christ has made 
me free.” “I shall go on,” he said to Henry Ware, taking 
exceptions to his Divinity School address, “and cannot give 
the reasons at which you cruelly hint.” “I shall go on”; 
and he went on with the fresh, victorious sound of the 
tide advancing on the shore. How sad and sobbing the 
waves retreat! Did he remember Burke to the electors of 
Bristol, “Let us go on; in the name of God, let us go on!” 

Had he thought of the two steeds Greenough afterward 
sculptured, the one with spent nostril going down, the other 
mounting like fire, “Castor and Pollux”? What an argu- 
ment was, in relation to thought, he did not understand. 
Intuition of the mind he found but a figure of in the eye, 
and in freedom a servant of fate. Mr. Huxley, turning 
his hand, and seeing the frog crawl over it in exact meas- 
ure with the muscular motion, queries if all be not auto- 
matic, self-moving. But there is a moving of one’s self 
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without bond or mechanical limit, and which is not a phe- 
nomenon, having its beginning and end, thus making, as we 
are informed, the only subject of science. For Emerson, 
choice had that boundless range in which freedom consists, 
not commensurable with circumstance. So the politics 
to him were base. “Things are in the saddle, and ride 
mankind.” No contriver or calculator was he to lay 
pipes, pull wires, rope in people, and make both ends meet. 
Mr. Jefferson carried round with him a “foolometer,” as 
everybody must to make people vote as he likes. The 
instrument is as necessary in the social atmosphere as a 
thermometer, barometer, or rain-gauge in the air. But it 
was a tool never in Mr. Emerson’s possession! That he 
could not construe freedom as license, let his own noble 
lines prove : — 
“ Once I wished I might rehearse 

Freedom’s pean in my verse ; 

But the spirit said: Not so; 

Speak it not or speak it low! 

Freedom’s secret wilt thou know, 

Counsel not with flesh and blood, 

Loiter not for cloak or food, 

Right thou feelest rush to do.” 
Doubtless, Mr. Emerson’s writings will never be popular, 
save with his like-minded class. As the Aiguilles, neigh- 
boring Mont Blanc, attain almost to its height, but not its 
spread, so he may lack the comprehension of the greatest 
minds. There are real homely merits, which perhaps he 
underrated, if he did not scorn, as when he told me Frank- 
lin was “the apostle of pence.” But “Poor Richard” and 
political economy must not be despised. Franklin’s was 
our biggest American brain; and, as Channing says, when 
the city of Philadelphia may be a ruin, his kite that drew 
the lightning from the cloud will still be “ visible to the eye 
of posterity.” We can take Emerson’s girth more easily 
than his height or depth. His quality is rare and unsur- 
passed. Great men in the community are as mountains, 
those parents of streams and soils, climates and crops. But 
there are dispositions which transcend all the talents; and 
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the top of Emerson is the character to which genius is but 
an accident, a harp played on for the hour, which, if we 
mind not how we play it, may be taken away by and by. 
Calvary is a small hill even to Olivet, but the source of 
what life to the human soul! A great nature was his, but 
uncommon, exceptional, a splendid peculiarity. We cannot 
go forth with our friend’s poems and essays to convert the 
world. Church and Bible, backed by the everlasting relig- 
ious sentiment, must still do that. But the formal bishops, 
who question his Christianity, must let Shakspere tell them 
they “throw a pearl away richer than all their tribe.” 
“An unvalued jewel” indeed is this man, a diamond shin- 
ing, if not a diamond burning, as in the enthusiasm of our 
Taylor and the very few in all time who have combined in 
equal proportions genius and love. He was an offering, but 
no holocaust. He did not believe in sacrifice nor sin nor the 
devil nor in two, but in one as Author or sum of all, in the 
unit as the largest and only number. 


“O Time, thou ceaseless lackey to Eternity.” 


He was of one mind with Shakspere. What science would 
fain make the whole was to him a phantom. But he 
beamed, as Dr. Channing wished his portrait should, be- 
nign on his fellow-men. His aim was to discern and report 
the truth. Sentimental he is not. His style is not a flower, 
but a gem, firm and crystalline, not soft. It forms, but does 
not swell and grow. It is a mine, not a garden. It will 
last like a jewel, and not fade like a leaf; but will, by such 
as have sympathy, be considered sometimes hard. Cold 
chisel or magnet fits by turn his hand. Possibly, he dwelt 
on the particularities of beauty more than on the whole in 
nature and art. He wants to condense and reduce to the 
lowest terms. “I listen to the stinging sentences,” he told 
me. He cared not for the poorer lines, he said, though they 
were “a thousand times Homer’s or Shakspere’s.” He is a 
lapidary, would cut and polish and condense. 


“ Add their nine lives to this cat; 
Stuff their nine brains in one hat.” 
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The horticulturist sacrifices for a prize all but one of the 
buds on a branch to a single superb flower, as a rose. But, 
pyramid or mountain, the base must hold up the apex, 
reached by just degrees, and the commonplace parts of the 
composition stand guard over and emit the flashing bolt 
There is not thunder enough in Emerson. It is all one. 
blaze, in whose phosphoric, heat-lightning, auroral property 
he is prominent, not on purpose, but by specialty of view. 
It is all Emerson. But there was no Shakspere, who disap- 
pears in his retinue, is silent among, or but the mocking-bird 
of, a hundred voices; lost in his work, as God is hid in his; 
not an insulated, but continental man. Emerson sits and 
broods and forecasts more than Shakspere did. 

‘Emerson is a text for the nature of knowledge as com- 
ing not through sense and understanding alone. What is 
knowledge but the realizing, by any subject or faculty, of 
the object appropriate to itself? Imagination, affection, 
artistic sensibility, religious feeling, the moral sense, are 
therefore all sources or factors of knowledge, which is not 
a heap of facts or catalogue of laws. I should reckon Em- 
erson among the saints, but that I know not how he ever 
needed to be purified, like King David, Saul, Peter, and 
Augustine. He had the holy vision and the everlasting 
sense. 

“ Ask on, thou clothed eternity ; 

Time is the false reply.” 
When we have learned like the Master that we, too, are 
before Abraham, were loved from the foundation of the 
world, are one with God, having the resurrection and the 
life in our breast, without date of womb or tomb, then our 
piety begins. But, so long as we let nature stare us out of 
countenance, we are idolaters,— not sons, but slaves. Emer- 
son’s solution of all things in spirit led him to undervalue 
symbolic forms, although they appreciated with his returning 
poetic fit. 


“By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled.” 


Baptism and the Lord’s Supper have a banner quality in 
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the Church; and it may amuse the churchman to hear 
them decried in words every one of which was a picture 
once, and the disputants’ long-drawn logic more ostenta- 
tious, tiresome, and dead, perhaps, than any ecclesiastical 
rite. With what formalism we protest against form! Emer- 
son rectifies the balance always in his recorded thought, 
and does full justice to material types of immaterial things. 
No scheme and no philanthropy carry him away. He is 
jealous of special objects insubordinate to a spiritual aim. 
Nature meets the abolitionist coming from his platform and 
conclave, and says, “So hot, my little sir!” “Thy love 
afar is spite at home.” Those alien folk he had differed 
with he finds are “lovers,” and he is reconciled. He will 
not come short of absolute equity and universal good; and, 
in the region of pure thought, no scholastic or scientific defi- 
nitions for his broad, impartial mind can suffice, as he is 
on the wing: the globe retreats, the horizon widens and 
shifts, and he has not concluded where he will alight. 

Indeed, the personal property of knowledge, and the 
termless growth and expansion of persons, make all limited 
and logical conclusions provisional and vain. The old 
Socratic intimation, with its modern echo, is correct after 
all. ‘We know nothing,”— no thing. We know about 
things; but we know persons because we are persons, so 
self-known. To be conscious is to know; and I can be 
conscious of nothing, save so far as it lives like myself. 
Says William Blake,— 

“Nor is it possible for thought 
A greater than itself to know.” 

I add other than itself to know. A thing is what I think. 
Apart from my thinking, it is foreign, separate, and remote, 
even though it be in my crucible or under my lens, and 
whether it be Andes or a morsel of the sand they are 
pounded into by the sea. The artist knows what he renders 
on his canvas, because it is not matter, but spirit all-fair. 
His pigments are worth as much as rock, earth, cloud, or 
flesh and blood, if they express as much. Does not the 
lover know what he loves? “What I worship is my se- 
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cret,” said Rubinstein to me. That sécret did he not 
know? His humanity and its object does not the humani- 
tarian know? Is the musician ignorant of the piece he con- 
ceives, composes, plays? Michel Angelo is a writer, says 
Couture, greater than Shakspere. Did he not know what 
he wrote, awful and beautiful, in the Sistine Chapel, in the 
Lorenzo statue, in the “Day and Night”? All the stuff of 
nature and life was to his contemplation and in his execution 
animated with a soul, personal to him, in him, from him, the 
mortality, materiality of it but a mask, a gauze, the vital 
color showing through gossamer veil the manifold omni- 
personal God. He verily knows nothing to whom all things 
are stark and stiff, to whom all things are not more fluent 
than ether, and the world softer than wax. “I know him all 
to pieces,” said I of my friend. “Why not know me all to- 
gether?” he replied; and, truly, the all-togetherness— in 
Wordsworth’s phrase, “ moving altogether, if it move at 
all” — is essence and circumference of atom and orb. 

What a man is and does he knows. His character, with 
his fortune, fashions or tinges his philosophy. It speaks 
well for the lot and temper of a man, if, like Emerson, he 
be neither compromiser nor malcontent, not hesitant before 
abuses nor headlong in reform; while the pessimism of such 
as the German Schopenhauer grows less out of disinterested 
conviction than from a sour and sad root in his unfilial 
and unmothered life. He admits that art for moments de- 
livers us from woe, as the sensitive Rubinstein told me, 
“T have short seasons of gladness, but weeks and months of 
torture.” To Schopenhauer, the world is an image which 
would have no existence but for the human brain. From 
one brain to another, it is bandied, and like a football tossed 
about, as in a game of battledore and shuttlecock, created, re- 
created by this astonishing piece of pulp, and perishing when 
it dissolves. But the brain from what loom? Faith, relig- 
ious feeling, a sense of communication from God to us, from 
us to God, is the core of our nature. It is a bad sign for 
the unbeliever’s theory that he is not happy in it. The 
atheist makes merry, and is sad. We shall go mad, if our 
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being is not a boon. The materialist poet, Lucretius, is 
second-rate. Only when nature and spirit wed is poetry 
born. Mankind will not cease aspiring, however worship 
change its forms. Says Renan, “The human race will never 
consent to nonentity as an exit.” Charles Sprague, the 
banker-bard, said to me, a long generation ago, * Your king- 
dom is passing away slowly.” He has vanished: I have 
lived and preached thirty years more, but not observed yet 
a real notch of the predicted decline. 

In a late French story, one of the characters is an athe- 
istic surgeon in a hospital, where his niece, a young girl, is 
a devotee. He performs the bloody operations, she carries 
round the ointment and lint. “What,” she says to him one 
day, “do you hope for after death?” “Rien, rien, rien,’— 
“Nothing, nothing, nothing,’—he replies. Afterward, as 
they make their circuit together, he informs her he has a 
fatal disease, cancer in the stomach, which he knows will 
shortly end his life, and asks if, on his sending for her, she 
will come to see him at the last. She assents. Soon, his 
visits stop, and his message entreating her presence arrives. 
She finds the anteroom of his house filled with the poor, 
grateful patients he had gratuitously relieved, and his cham- 
ber door barred against the priest, striving to enter in vain. 
She is admitted alone, and at once falls,—no, that is no 
human motion,— she is thrown to her knees at the bedside 
of the dying man. “O Lord,” she cries, “bless him. Hast 
thou not declared that thou wouldst bless those that have 
fed the hungry, clothed thé naked, visited the sick and in 
prison? That is what he has been doing all his life. 
Now, Lord, fulfil thy promise and bless him.” 

The old man mutters from his pillow, “It is not necessary 
to overdo this. I have simply discharged my professional 
duties, nothing more.” A pause of silence betwixt them 
ensues, interrupted by the expiring man: “ Pray again, my 
child, pray again. It isa music that pleases me.” Ah, the 
surmise, suspicion, apprehension, conviction of something 
more and further than this mortal state, the latent belief, 
the unopened chamber in every sceptic’s breast, which a key 
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will some time unlock! He cannot “guard his unbelief.” 
Of Ralph Waldo Emerson, I have to say that any doubt 
in him of current dogmas came not of infidelity, but of his 
confidence in the being and destiny which creeds misrepre- 
sent so often and words cannot contain. The world cannot 
be tied to a letter. The human mind will chafe at any 
tether of articles, and break the halter of superstition with 
which it is bound. Andover and Cambridge cannot pre- 
scribe the circle it shall feed in. The whole pasture it will 
claim. He, who is our not lamented but ever rejoiced-in 
friend, strayed —how finely !— wherever invited by grassy 
downs or sweet springs. He leaped the fences, knowing 
that every fence fences out more than it fencesin. What 
is the report and upshot of this career of one disdaining 
walls and never driven to pound? A clear record, a be- 
havior without spot, and not so much a memory as a com- 
munion that is blessed. God, duty, immortality, identity, 
are his words. Our emotion is gratitude for what he has 
said and done. 

There is but one edge of battle in modern thought, all 
other controversies trifles to this,— whether we come of the 
unconscious, unalive, and unaware, or a living one. Is 
evolution of structure, self-made substance and essence, all ? 
and what we call soul an expression, accident, incident only 
of that? I resent, repudiate the genesis. But, if it be so, 
let me go accidentally as I came, I care not how soon! 
I am not grateful that I exist; and there is no blasphemy 
in so saying, as by supposition there is none for me to blas- 
pheme. Nobody’s feelings are hurt. Nobody is there! 
But we are not at the end. In a score of years, the whole 
now popular form of knowledge may change. Other 
statements of the great mystery are in store. God may 
venture to show his face again! But he will not creep 
through the knot or gimlet-hole of a development the- 
ory. My friends, he has not withdrawn from us the light 
of his countenance. His universe is a rhythm, which we 
go along with in a song. 


“ We feel him, not by painful reason know,” 
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Browning puts into the mouth of Luria the Moor. But 
that religion may be a power in the world, or until society 
shall become the house and realm of God, the individualism 
of an aristocracy which is plutocracy here in our American 
as in the English land must be corrected by some consensus, 
common confession, Church. Emerson feared the excesses 
of radicalism, styled some of those forward in it as “ frivo- 
lous people,” and went to meeting regularly on Sunday in 
his last days. I count it a spiritual ascent in him, and not 
an intellectual decline. I do not wonder the French first 
consul and general wept at the memories from his child- 
hood, waked by the Ruel village bells. The gush of 
Psalms through the windows of the sanctuary have touched 
me, when I was too feeble to go in. For that republic, 
which is a political communion, there is no sign of alarm 
so grave as selfish retirement of success to its castle 
which is but a restoration of the robber fortress on the 
Danube or the Rhine. 

The substantive names of great men become adjectives, 
as once Platonist, Aristotelian; and now Emersonian, Dar- 
winian. Partial is every intellectual, transcendental, or 
experiential type. But there is no angle, term, or optical 
illusion in that moral beauty whose circle is but signified 
in the halo around martyr heads; and to Emerson’s school 
of character who would not belong? Did any one know 
him, and not take a lesson in nobility? What rebuke did 
envy need but from his look? No courtesy to others but 
he owed to himself! Could manners finer than his bloom 
on any branch of earls and kings? His tongue tuned every 
other, his presence ranked all companies. “ Where Mac- 
Donald sits is the head of the table.” It was not to boast, 
but to bow. 

He never questioned—how could such a one?—the 
worth of life. Here was a man whose magnanimity, exalted 
scholarship, made grudge impossible, and generosity a law. 
In his atmosphere, no Marsyas could exist, nor had such an 
Apollo any office to flay. His criticisms were what sur- 
geons call operations without pain, with such loving skill 
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they were made. What an anesthetic to every wounded 
sensibility, what an antidote to jealousy in his temper, 
which was temperance, amounting to prohibition of rivalry 
and strife, and setting a pattern of moral health, so inca- 
pable of indisposition as to be more contagious than any 
disease! “I cuddled up to him at the club,” said a great 
author, “to feel his gracious quality.” 


“Tf he had spoke, the wolf would leave his prey, 
And never fright the silly lamb that day.” 


I cannot refrain from citing, too, a verse from Andrews 
Norton, who was poet as well as critic: — 
“ Drink in the influence : care, 
And all the train of mean desire, 
Refuse to breathe this holy air, 

And in this living light expire.” 
Emerson was of Hamlet’s mind,—to treat people not accord- 
ing to their deserts, but his nobleness. Yet he had his likes 
and dislikes. I have heard him call one and another “ fel- 
low,” a third “flippant,” and express aversion to a man 
to whose enthusiastic admiration for himself, he told me, 
it misbecame him not otherwise to respond. He wondered 
why a fifth had been preserved in life by being pulled out 
of the fire in his youth! It were an error to think him made 
of soft metal. No Bessemer steel could take a keener edge. 
Was ever man more free from trivial and vulgar person- 
ality? “How did you like the famous foreign actress and 
reader?” I asked him. “Oh, she talked about the horse 
she rode,” he replied. 

Every creature’s measure is its degree of life on an infi- 
nite scale, a ladder longer than Jacob’s to mount,—one 
round in the rock, another in the earth, a third in the water, 
a fourth in the air,— the mud aspiring in the lily to the sky; 
and, beyond, a finer ether for celestial forms,— the fish, with 
moony eye, dimly conscious of a better element it for a 
moment leaps into; and of the divine aura man catching an 
occasional breath, which some men have gift or virtue habit- 
ually to draw. Emerson is one of these, with the larger 
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draught ofthe upper atmosphere occupied by the Unseen, 
from whom such as he are but by flesh detained. Only this 
fellowship, surmised, hoped for, and enjoyed, makes it worth 
while to live-at all. “If there be gods, it is good to live; 
if none, it is pleasant to die.” 

In this discourse on Emerson, I refrain from undertaking 
to give his philosophical contents. There are none to give. 
He cannot be claimed by any sect or school. For the for- 
malism, substituted for philosophy in our time, he had no 
respect. He did not make any final statement, or believe 
it could be made. Even Plato’s Dialectic he considered but 
an ineffectual bite at the world which baffles all comprehen- 
sion. His own thought took successive forms, but he rested 
in no theory. Great men dead are fought for by diverse 
denominations, as the several towns wished the credit of 
Homer’s birth. But Emerson will prove the hardest of all 
subjects to appropriate. He continually left his own expo- 
sitions, and went on, postponing speculation to life and 
nature and God. This is his lesson to us,— not to subside 
in any formula or construction to our understanding of 
what Wordsworth calls “this unintelligible world,” but to 
apprehend it less with our logic than with our wonder, 
worship, duty, and love. The science of things is para- 
mount in our day, and great are the benefits it confers. 
Forever let the discoveries proceed! Nevertheless, he stops 
with an idol who stops in a thing, small as an atom or big as 
the Milky Way. Spirit is real and adorable always and 
alone. 

C. A. BARTOL. 
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THE CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Parents often ask of any one who has had a chance to 
know, “ What should you think of this or that college as a 
place for my son or my daughter?” Fitly to answer such 
a question, one must have knowledge of the student as well 
as of the school. The needs, powers, and purposes of a 
young person are met in one place and not in another by 
the college’s inner life with its surroundings of physical and 
social conditions. For the right persons, Cornell University 
is a most admirable place; and any young men or women 
may find a blessing within her walls, if they bring the power 
to find it. First of all, one must be prepared diligently to 
use liberty without abusing it. The law of life here is that 
of the largest liberty, with a perfect trust in freedom and in 
truth. The University looks to her children as men and 
women capable of self-government, and fit to partake of the 
nation’s bounty because likely to reinforce the best elements 
of our people’s life. 

Beautiful for situation, overlooking village and valley far 
below, the campus slopes to the west, and looks north 
over Cayuga Lake to a remote horizon, and south along a 
vast range of hills clad with alternating farm and forest, 
over which it is wonderful to see the cloud shadows drift. 

Immediately on the north and south, the college grounds 
are fringed with forests, and end in gorges whose depths are 
almost inaccessible. Here, one minute’s walk from any 
lecture room is an educating force which every young per- 
son’s life should feel. These sheer cliffs and densely wooded 
slopes inclose all that is picturesque in glen or stream. 
Such a peace and solitude reign along these well-kept paths 
that to traverse them is to feel in one’s heart a fresh inter- 
pretation of Wordsworth’s lines : — 

“The stars of midnight shall be dear 
To her; and she shall lean her ear 
In many a secret place,” etc. 

Here, indeed, “rivulets dance their wayward round,” 

though the murmuring sound of these summer cascades 
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swells in winter to an unceasing roar. Flowers and trees, 
fine lawns and paths, yearly increase the beauty of these 
grounds, already dotted with thirty college buildings and 
dwellings. A mild climate greatly increases the power of 
work of those too nervous to enjoy life in New England or 
the North-west. 

In this land of beauty and abundance, Ezra Cornell tried 
to plant a college, with no limitations but such as time would 
soon remove. With him, President White’s more scholarly 
mind co-operated from the very beginning. Other strong 
men of broad judgment and large wealth rallied to their 
support. They sought to found here an institution pledged 
to no dogmas, terrified by no doubts, reverencing all things 
sacred, yet as justly secular as the public schools of New 
York. Standards were to be of the highest, methods of 
the newest. Many lectures and many books were to guide 
earnest students through any of these fourteen separate and 
thorough courses of study, and the whole was to be so 
largely a gratuity that $400 should amply cover all needful 
expenditures for subsistence and instruction. In fact, $200 
has done that for some gentlemanly young men during the 
past year. Others, of course, expend much more. Boat 
clubs and Greek letter societies call for a large outlay. 

It is good that such a school can already afford profound 
satisfaction because of both the vigor and the promise of its 
development. For fourteen years, the institution has gone 
on making gains. Probably, the pace of its improvement was 
never greater than during the year just closed. For fifteen 
years, buildings have gone up, cabinets and libraries have 
been gathered, wealth has increased, rude and bare college 
grounds have been transformed; and equally vigorous has 
been the development in those things which such gains 
might as easily hinder as help. With a constant bettering 
of methods and rise of standards, there’ has been as yet but 
little setting of precedents, almost no hardening of habits. 
All is yet plastic and sensitive. The vitality of the original 
idea is all unhurt. The school has no internal foes or drags. 
The phenomena become therefore, year by year, more inter- 
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esting. The forces which are to shape the University’s 
future are now to be seen filing into their relative positions 
and feeling their interaction. The large purpose of Ezra 
Cornell, to “ found an institution where any person can find 
instruction in any study,” looks to the future with hope of 
a generous fulfilment. 

But what, now, more definitely, is that hope’s foundation? 
For a fair beginning in all departments, the University needs, 
first of all, a broad financial basis. It needs a group of 
schools which are one because of proximity and a common 
vitality, and whose courses of study are more comprehensive 
than those of any other American university. It needs, 
with this, a standard of scholarship of which most of our 
colleges have no conception. It needs, for choosing and sus- 
taining men of power, a judgment and courage such as 
cannot co-exist with either ecclesiastical dictation or timid- 
ity. It needs a moral purpose, with a faith in men and in 
truth, such as very few educators have so manifested and so 
unflinchingly avowed as has the President of Cornell Uni- 
versity. A fair inquiry might show that this college has 
been strongest in its moral force, and feebler where it has 
been suppesed to be most strong, in its finances. 

Seeking military training for young men, the nation gave 
to this State scrip for nine hundred and ninety thousand 
acres of land. To secure this as an endowment, Mr. Cornell 
put down $500,000. It was not supposed that the land-scrip 
would sell for less. Recklessly thrown upon the market by 
several States, such scrip fell in price to thirty cents per 
acre. The fund derived from that source and now held by 
the State is less than half a million dollars. Mr. Cornell’s 
wisdom, as will be shown, utilized such folly by largely 
purchasing this scrip, and locating it for the college. Much 
of the land thus secured is at present worth from ten to 
twenty dollars per acre. But salaries are wanted for more 
than forty professorships, only one of which is endowed; 
and unproductive property has increased. True, college 
buildings, lands, and equipments in Ithaca are worth more 
than a million dollars, endowment funds already exceed 
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one and a quarter millions;* and one bequest, amount- 
ing probably to more than a million dollars, was secured 
last year for the future use of the library alone. That 
library has made a grand beginning in securing the libra- 
ries of Bopp and of Prof. Anthon, with such contributions 
toward American history as the collections of Samuel J. 
May and Jared Sparks. Five years hence, Mr. Fiske’s devo- 
tion to the task may have reared here the finest library 
building in America. But, in all other departments, the 
pinch will be felt. The handling of those Western lands is 
expensive. The thirty odd thousand dollars of taxes paid 
last year to the State of Wisconsin alone would cover the 
entire expenditure of some of our new State universities. 
An exceptional year, the last reported, made the expenditure 
on the land account $131,160.95. Of course, the receipts 
were as great, and disbursements will hereafter be less. 

It will be seen that high purposes and hopes have led to a 
very confident outlay and expenditure, which can be justi- 
fied only by continued boldness. The University ought so 
to go on as to need, and to possess early in the next century, 
a property and endowment of at least ten million dollars. 
Two of our colleges already hold estates of near that magni- 
tude. She can never make a statement like that of Harvard 
University for 1881,— a productive property of about four 
millions, with an income approaching six hundred thousand 
dollars, nearly half of which comes from students. The State 
has the right to send here more than five hundred students at 
once who pay no tuition. The income from term bills must 
therefore be small. In 1876, the tuition charge was raised 
from $45 to $75 per year. The number of students at once 
fell off. Increase this rate, and more than the present thirty 
per cent. of students will seek the State's free tuition. 

But a correct view of facts here can be secured only by 
some comparison with other institutions, older and younger. 
Many false impressions prevail. Some would turn from the 
name of Ezra Cornell to that of Stephen Girard. The 
Girard estate is now valued at more than ten million dollars. 


* Later, say now, September, three and a half millions. 
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From an income exceeding $900,000, education and care 
were given, in 1881, to nine hundred and sixty-seven orphan 
boys. But despite free tuition, paid labor, and dreams of 
self-support here, there is nothing in Cornell University 
of such a beneficiary character. She rivals very different 
institutions. She strives to raise the level, in American col- 
leges, both of scholarship and of moral life, and to maintain 
an unequalled freedom from superstition’s menace or mis- 
leading. 

In 1876 there was opened in Baltimore the Johns. Hop- 
kins University. It held some millions of dollars well 
invested before a student was received. It had been incor- 
porated in 1867. It stands conspicuous among American 
institutions of learning for the wisdom which guided its 
first steps. That slow movement seems as impressive as the 
first stir of a vast ship leaving the land for the sea. She 
seems to be entering on a grand career. Twenty fellow- 
ships, each yielding $500 a year, immediately gathered to 
her a group of scholars graduated elsewhere. Within five 
years, she enrolled three hundred and seventy students, of 
whom two hundred and twenty-seven were already gradu- 
ates. The attendance during her first year, including grad- 
uates, was eighty-nine. During the past year, it has been 
about one hundred and seventy. Nothing to-day seems 
more instructive among our educational experiments than 
that brave and quiet beginning. The American usage of 
classes and four years’ courses is abandoned. A large num- 
ber of lecturers supplement the work of six professors and 
the President. The students come from twenty-three States 
and four foreign countries, and include graduates of fifty 
different institutions of learning. 

Will that pecuniary foundation of more than three and a 
half millions of dollars dwarf and repel subsequent be-. 
quests? Will students from States north of Maryland be 
reluctant to look South for scholarship, and not feel the 
other great attractions of Baltimore, such as works of art, 
hospitals, and librari¢s? Will the university lack a constit- 
uency, because of having so few graduates of her own, fail- 
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ing to look to and lean upon her alumni, as our best colleges 
are now doing? These questions time will soon answer. 
Meanwhile, our foremost colleges will most keenly feel the 
influence of this high standard set up at Baltimore. Some 
will move forward and take a rival position, to justify their 
own name of University. Many will come to see that alumni, 
like arguments, are to be weighed, not counted. 

The Johns Hopkins University we set over against our 
Western State universities. The latter teach the people: 
the former, and her very few peers, teach the teachers of the 
teachers. But is the door open in each State to teachers of 
the highest grade? Are the State universities as free as 
they profess to be from affirmative or negative dogmatism ? 
Or is it true that sectarian bigotry or jealousy has recently 
rejected Harvard men from the faculty at Lincoln, Ne- 
braska? Of these secular State schools, the University of 
Michigan stands at the head. She is venerable among them 
because of her life of forty years. Her last year’s calendar 
classes fifteen hundred and thirty-four students as follows: 
five hundred and twenty-one in the college proper, three 
hundred and seventy-one in the law school, and six hundred 
and forty-two in the several schools of medicine, surgery, 
and pharmacy. Of the ten hundred and thirteen students 
in her professional schools, about nine per cent. are college 
graduates. Their life at Ann Arbor is brief. They represent 
a great geographical area. They are mature in years and 
character. They go in and out so rapidly that a host passes 
those doors every five years. Mr. Sunderland at Ann Arbor 
has an unequalled opportunity to speak to such a multitude, 
as they enter on professional life. But the University of 
Michigan, dealing thus hastily with this vast number of the 
uneducated, offers no greater contrast with the Johns Hop- 
kins University and its one hundred and seventy students 
than with the Washington University at St. Louis. In the 
latter, fourteen hundred and eighty-six pupils are of such 
age and sex, and so distributed in the several schools, that 
every department is doing a work of true education. In 
the law school at Ann Arbor, the proportion of college grad- 
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uates is fifteen per cent.; at St. Louis, this proportion rises 
to forty-five per cent. In these days of great endowments, 
the Washington University evidently needs almost as much 
as it merits the wealth of the State behind it. From that 
source, the Michigan University receives, besides $65,000 
from students, about $200,000 per year, counting the income 
from accumulated funds. Neither has endowments which 
seem otherwise than small to-day; and both lack the sup- 
port given by those living roots, the alumni. Every college 
must come to rest upon them, spreading among the people 
and drawing strength in every form to alma mater. How 
comparatively uninfluential, in the heart of our country, or 
in New England, is Columbia College, despite her admirable 
schools of law, of mines, and of medicine, her fifteen hun- 
dred and eighty-seven students, and her immense wealth! 
It is not so at Cambridge. Several thousand alumni, so 
many of them children's children of Harvard College, now 
officially related with her management, both critically sup- 
port the vigorous handling which is so rapidly raising her 
standards and increasing her wealth, and make her power 
felt not only in New England, but in all our land. 

Columbia College, with fifteen hundred and eighty-seven 
students, has but two hundred and ninety-five undergradu- 
ates; while Harvard University, with thirteen hundred and 
sixty-seven students, began last year with eight hundred 
and twenty-eight in the four classes of the college. Gradu- 
ates of her professional schools may be alumni of some other 
college. Her own children must see to it that she can pay 
out, as last year, $615,759, while making a gain, from gifts 
and incomes, of more than $110,000 in her several funds and 
balances. Such a promise should gratify everybody in what 
Mr. Carlyle calls that “Great Country in which Harvard is 
the Chief School.” 

But to return to Cornell University. Her present life is 
good; and the promise of her future is great, because she 
combines so many elements of strength and beneficence. 
The beginning of her life was forced. It was an error to 
demand that the ship be launched while but half caulked, 
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and yet with masts stepped and sails set. It is a marvel 
that speedy shipwreck was not made. The great gift from 
the nation to the State was so handled as to amount to the 
flinging away of several million dollars. The exact sum 
now held by the State derived from that gift is $473,412.87. 
Mr. Cornell saved something from that slaughter. Purchas- 
ing a large part of the sacrificed scrip at thirty cents per 
acre, he secured therefor valuable pine lands, which now 
came to the college. Greatly advanced in value and rap- 
idly rising, these lands, now bearing a million thousand 
feet of pine timber, may yet bring in some millions of dol- 
lars. More definite statements cannot now be made. But 
while her financial forces are hard pressed, as are those of 
Harvard College, it is in both cases because of a high stand- 
ard, a broad plan, and the large work undertaken. 

No error is greater than to suppose that Cornell Univer- 
sity is but a training school for mechanics. Many believe, 
with Matthew Arnold, that “the university of Mr. Ezra 
Cornell, a really noble monument of his munificence, yet 
seems to rest on a provincial misconception of what culture 
truly is, and to be calculated to produce miners, or engi- 
neers, or architects, not sweetness and light.” But Mr. 
Cornell knew the full meaning of his words now set on the 
college seal ; and the “instruction” he wished any person 
might find here in any study was to be all-embracing, nor yet 
surface-building with no attempt to dig to the rock. And 
instruction was to be but one step in education. Culture 
was a word of which Mr. Cornell was not afraid nor ashamed. 
He knew its best meaning. Studies are practical here. A 
brass foundry Mr. Sibley’s generosity has just annexed to 
Sibley College. Young women may set type and cast stere- 
otype plates, young men build steam-engines and electrical 
machines. The telephone speaks from the President’s house 
to the library, the business office, the professors’ houses, and 
to the far-off village. The water power, singing in the 
gorges which bound the college grounds, by day turns the 
machinery in Sibley College, and at night keeps a grand 
electric light gleaming high above the campus and far over 
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the surrounding country. It may soon light all the great 
college buildings and the many professors’ houses scattered 
about this hundred-acre campus. So a very few young men 
learn, on the college farm, how to repress diseases, and de- 
velop the finer qualities of animals, grains, and fruits. But 
the thorough studies in anatomy (justifying the future 
founding here of a medical college) or in botany, chemistry, 
-physies, architecture, engineering, mathematics, and in all 
allied branches, with their separate professors and colleges, 
make but the lower section of the studies here happily pur- 
sued. In certain particulars, like the ancient languages, the 
University meets the demand: in others, it creates the de- 
mand. Probably nowhere else in America is the study of 
history, with all that it involves, carried on with greater 
method and thoroughness than here. The freedom and fear- 
less confidence in truth with which the development of relig- 
ious ideas and ecclesiastical institutions is treated might 
surprise professors from any other college. Right noble is 
the stand taken as to woman’s education, and generous 
the provision therefor made by Mr. Sage. Manliness and 
womanliness are the supreme objects. And more welcome 
here than at the University of St. Andrew’s would have 
been Mr. Mill’s words as to the proper function of a univer- 
sity in national education: “ Universities are not intended 
to teach the knowledge required to fit men for some special 
mode of gaining their livelihood. Their object is not to 
make skilful lawyers or physicians or engineers, but capa- 
ble and cultivated human beings. ... What professional 
men should carry away with them from a university is not 
professional knowledge, but that which should direct the 
use of their professional knowledge, and bring the light of 
general culture to illuminate the technicalities of a special 
pursuit.” It may be many years before the founding of the 
medical college and the law school needed to complete here 
the opportunities for professional study. And we must re- 
gret if Mr. Wade’s munificence cannot join with Meadville’s 
experience in some spot like this, where true hearts are 
already free and eager to learn. 


5 
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But the highest education is here thoroughly begun. It 
is bold without being irreverent. Superstition very rarely 
casts a shadow within any of these many doors. Pagan 
theology is seldom taught here as Christian truth. Not 
many graduates enter the pulpit; but probably half of the 
more than seven hundred alumni of the University now 
deal directly with human life rather than with material 
things. Of four hundred and sixty-four graduates of the 
University, up to 1877, sixteen entered the ministry, seven- 
teen took up agriculture, fifteen architecture, twenty-two 
medicine, thirteen mechanical engineering, twenty special 
science, forty-two civil engineering, eighteen manufacturing, 
six banking, forty-five trade, twenty-two journalism, ninety- 
eight education, one hundred and thirty law. Of course 
these were but half-way houses from which many went into 
other fields. They are well distributed. 

Hamilton College has more than seventeen hundred living 
alumni, including seven civil engineers, sixty-one physicians, 
four hundred and thirty-one lawyers, and six hundred and 
forty-five clergymen. 

But, in many particulars, Cornell University is likely to 
afford a fruitful study to the friends of education. Great is 
her offence in setting a standard of scholarship with relig- 
ious liberty in the heart of this State. Twenty other col- 
leges and “ universities ” are round about her, most of them 
denominational schools nursed in narrowness. The blessing 
she brings to them they are naturally reluctant to receive. 
As the head of the public schools of the State, she must be 
strictly secular, more so than she is. But the attempt to 
be just, to be fair without and pure within, of course 
secures for her sharp antagonism and steady misrepresenta- 
tion. “Of late years,” says the President of one of our 
oldest colleges, “ our own State has seen generous gifts dedi- 
cated to education under conditions if not directly hostile, 
yet apparently indifferent, to any positive Christian faith.” 
How easy it is to ignore the duty of keeping from sects 
funds belonging to the whole people of a State! If our 
people are coming to hold that the mythology of our Church 
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is but picture-writing, needing interpretation, State univer- 
sities might well conduct proper studies of such a question. 
But their officers have no right to inculcate the especial 
dogmas of Mohammedan, Christian, or Jew. Nor may Chris- 
tians maintain there their own worship and teaching without 
recognizing the same right in Jews and Buddhists. Never- 
theless, the strongest naturally lead, and it is good to see, on 
Sunday, a fair attendance in Sage Chapel, on the ablest 
Christian preaching ; while young men and women adjourn 
thence to the Christian Association Rooms, in another college 
building, and sing Moody and Sankey songs from lack of 
something better. Did these young Japanese wish to meet 
thus and sing Buddhistic hymns, nobody would question 
their right: doubtless, many hearts and minds might be 
blessed in attending. 

But Cornell University, firmly holding to this fairness 
and honoring all devoutness, has attempted a high path, and 
must expect to walk through storms. Sectarianism must be 
hostile. It must misrepresent. ‘It must be blind to the 
exceptional temperance, order, vigor, and good cheer of such 
an institution. Yet to abuse her is to honor and proclaim 
her; and wisdom will fear from her foes not their shafts, 
but their silence. No man dare assail her: any man may 
give a stab in the dark. 

Her influence upon other colleges and schools is a part of 
her great work too large to compute. A score of colleges 
in one State (Ohio has more nearly forty) compete for the 
reduction of scholarly demands and for the degrading of 
standards. Friends of Cornell complain because she so re- 
lentlessly advances standards both of admission and of grad- 
uation. A certain inevitable falling off in numbers they 
misinterpret with curious alarm. She may challenge in- 
quiry. She ‘has come bravely to the front among the few 
foremost American colleges. For the fourteen years of her 
life, the number of students has averaged five hundred and 
eight. Two or three other colleges in this State may show 
an average of undergraduates one-fourth as great. In 1879, 
Union had eighty-five, and Columbia one hundred and forty- 
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seven. Her patrons come from many States and countries. 
Last year, one-third of her students were free pupils from 
New York; but another third came from twenty-two other 
States or Territories, and from Japan, Brazil, and Guate- 
mala. Columbia College might well lead in all things as in 
wealth and in years. Her professional schools are widely 
patronized. Of fifteen hundred and eighty-seven students, 
eleven hundred and four seem to come from New York, one 
hundred and fifty-one from New Jersey, three hundred and 
thirty-two from regions more remote. But the college 
proper appears to win only local attention to its very great 
attractions. The old Free Academy, now the College of the 
City of New York, draws largely as the head of the city 
schools, and by free tuition. But, as that free gift is for 
citizens only, it makes it none the less curious that the 
patronage of our country’s wealthiest literary college should 
limit itself to three States. Of Columbia’s two hundred 
and ninety-five undergraduates, two hundred: and fifty- 
seven come from New York, thirty-three from New Jersey, 
and five from Connecticut. 

Surely, not the leadership of one of the best and bravest, 
not great wealth, large compensation, ample learning, long 
experience, good repute, not the absence of “ infidelity,” 
nor even the exclusion of women, is the one thing needful. 
Nor can a location remote from great cities be that which 
keeps a college from becoming, in one decade, all that its 
ardent friends desire. 

A table might be compiled from recently published state- 
ments as to the colleges of New York, whose facts would be 
both instructive and suggestive. But the facts might, at 
the best, be only approximate estimates; and if professional, 
scientific, and preparatory schools were omitted, the state- 
ments as to undergraduates in literary colleges might be so 
read as to be misleading. Such a table in no way indicates 
the great fact of the drift in our student world from literary 
to scientific studies. Cornell University accords all possible 
attention to such complementary studies, giving none pre- 
eminence. It would be well, could her students pursue a 
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course of six years. And they who will study her propo- 
sals, her equipments, her attainments, and her relations, must 
come to feel that she has few deficiencies, fewer defects, 
and no point of vulnerability to external assault. How 
speedily she is to come forward to a larger fulfilment of 
great hopes must depend upon the generosity, the wisdom, 
and even the forbearance of her friends. The questions of 
immediate interest seem to be these: Can the University 
keep her brave and true course and fulfil her great purpose 
with the spirit of a benefactor who expects to be abused and 
maligned for his best service? Can her alumni perceive 
that the all-important question now is whether they can 
quietly grow in unity, avoiding any issue with co-ordinate 
powers, or the development of any cleavage line through 
their own body? When men of gray hairs fail in wisdom 
or discretion, younger men must stand in the gap. 

Space is lacking for any detailed account of the school’s 
inner life. Good as that is, it cannot but grow better. As 
in most of our colleges, there is wanting as yet an apprecia- 
tion of art, of music, and of the superior organizing, execu- 
tive, and teaching power of educated women. 

But the tone of life is manly. Sports have much merri- 
ment and little disorder. The high times and “kidnap- 
ping” of the past year have not violated Horace Mann’s 
golden rule for college sports: “ True fun is fun for both 
sides.” 

The moral atmosphere is pure, despite tobacco. In how 
few of our colleges, even where women are present, do all 
the professors recognize the fact that it is unseemly to pur- 
sue our food, our medicine, or our indulgence, in the street? 

Intemperance is as good as unknown. A residence for 
four years on the college grounds has not brought to the 
writer the sight or the report of an intoxicated or intemper- 
ate student. 

This village of ten thousand people might be made in 
many ways contagious, did not a vigilance committee, unit- 
ing the clergy and several professors with solid men of the 
town, give force to a no-license law, and extirpate evil 
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houses. It would make a striking story, could one set forth 
in detail, as seen here, the difference between laws enforced 
and laws defied. 

Cornell University may be deemed a place of exceptional 
purity. Whoever has fairly observed the fact knows that 
the presence of young women in the class-room and on the 
campus is a blessing to the young gentlemen present. It 
mends their manners, it quickens thought and feeling. 
That the young women are equally blessed it is not so easy 
to show. And, for some time yet, masculine prejudice may 
injure any such institution because of its brave fidelity. 
Here, about fourteen per cent. of the students are ladies. 

Religion in college is often mourned over. Somehow, 
studies which clear men’s eyes and quicken their love for the 
truth play mischief with our theology. Young men in col- 
lege seem to say of churches, “ Friendly relations with all, 
entangling alliances with none.” But no soul is here forced 
into an anti-religious attitude. Such is the confidence in 
truth that Materialism alarms nobody. It is easy, therefore, 
to go through it to Spiritualism, the silver lining of that 
cloud. And Agnosticism is here rightly understood as be- 
ing not the foe of religion, but of Atheism, and the natural 
friend of Faith. The wisdom of maintaining daily prayers 
in Appleton Chapel is abundantly manifested to any ob- 
server here. Chapel services on Sunday are conducted by 
chosen men, the ablest who can be drawn for a day from 
their posts elsewhere. The Sundays of this closing term 
were assigned to four Bishops, three college Presidents, and 
to Dr. George P. Fisher, Rev. Brooke Hereford, Dr. C. C. 
Everett, and Rev. R. Heber Newton, whose Baccalaureate 
Sermon found a great theme in Emerson. It is a pity that 
the Catholic Church robs itself of the welcome which would 
be given to its abler voices here. Sage Chapel needs 
an additional endowment fund of a few thousand dollars 
whose income could bring to its pulpit now and then some 
larger-minded rabbi. While the college chapel is set apart 
for religious services without condition, its present endow- 
ment fund of $30,000 is to support “ Christian” worship. 
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But that preaching would be more widely and attentively 
heard, especially by students, if supplemented by occasional 
examples of the religious utterances not called Christian, 
which yet speak the thought and the hope of so many of 
our people. Doubtless, this University already has burdens 
enough and critics enough; but few institutions rest on a 
faith so confident and so profound. She might write over 
her chapel doors the words of her own President : — 

“ All history shows that the first article of a saving faith, 
for any land or time, is faith that there is a Power in this 
universe strong enough to make truth-seeking safe, and good 
enough to make truth-telling useful.” 

This University’s characteristic, that all-pervading trust 
in the Truth, is well illustrated by the life of an Episcopal 
church which holds service every Sunday in the College 
Chapel. Gathered from Episcopal families of the Faculty 
and a few others whose homes on this hill are more than 
half a mile from the village church, it finds a Rector in one 
of the professors. Its services precede the morning sermon 
in the chapel, and follow that of the afternoon. It main- 
tains worship thus also summer and winter, when the Uni- 
versity chapel service is suspended. 

Of course there is no right in law or equity for such a 
service here, unless in apartments strictly private. Even 
there, it might be thought ungracious in the members of 
any sect to separate themselves thus from the University’s 
common service which this pastor or people can now seldom 
attend. It might be misinterpreted as an attempt to express 
or create dissatisfaction with that service, or misrepresented 
as a Jesuitical approach or ambush. 

But those who know so well the spirit of priest and peo- 
ple, and the fondness of churchmen for their own rituals, 
would deem it ungracious in themselves to deny to this 
faithful few the use of the admirable organ in the college 
chapel, or of that pretty transept which looks as though 
made for precisely such a service. 

Hardly yet could a Catholic member of the Faculty con- 
duct thus matins and vespers according to the grand ritual of 
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his own Church. But, as it is, the prevailing sense of satis- 
faction and security with the present experiment is, in many 
ways, instructive. 

From its first days, this University has manifested a youth- 
ful enthusiasm and an almost over-confident hope. It re- 
mains for her maturing alumni to make good the promises 
of her youth. 

Those were well expressed in Mr. Cornell’s words on In- 
auguration Day: “I desire that this shall prove the begin- 
ning of an institution which shall furnish better means for 
the culture of men of every calling, of every aim; which 
shall make men more truthful, more honest, more virtuous, 
more noble, more manly ; which shall give them higher pur- 
poses and more lofty aims, qualifying them to serve their 
fellow-men better, preparing them to serve society better, 
training them to be more useful in their relations to the 
State, and better to comprehend their higher and holier rela- 
tions to their families and their God. It shall be our aim 
and our constant effort to make true Christian men without 
dwarfing or paring them down to fit the narrow gauge of 
any sect. Such have been our purposes. ... We have pur- 
posed that the finishing shall be the work of the future.” 
That future is rapidly coming. 

And all these chime-bells in the college tower wear round 
their graceful throats Tennyson’s good words proclaiming 
the whole University’s mission. Day by day, they announce 
the coming kingdom. The ninth bell fitly concludes the 
strain :— 

“ Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 


Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Curist that is to be.” 


Henry C. BADGER. 
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PASSAGE FROM DOGMA TO PHILOSOPHY. 


A fading interest in theological speculation, which the 
fourteenth century had cast into the chill of a certain intel- 
lectual despair, was suddenly roused to a fervent heat in the 
flame of the great Reformation. There followed a period of 
polemics,— active, virulent, and voluminous. Nothing would 
content the mind now but absolute certainty upon the most 
unsearchable of problems. Predestination, election, grace, 
the terms of escape from the sharpest of torments in this 
life, or torments infinite in the life to come,— matters remote 
from all possibility of human knowledge,— made the most 
familiar and the most practical questions of debate, and 
continued so for something more than a century. 

A single glance upon this hundred years of controversy 
is all that we can spare. On the Catholic side, speculative 
differences are hushed, for the present, in the stress of the 
battle that has to be fought against the Reformers; and, 
under the authority of the great Council, we find at least a 
nominal harmony and consent. On the other side, no sooner 
is the Catholic unity once broken than opinion runs out 
into the hundred or more “ variations” which the student 
must take note of, and which the loyal Catholic finds the 
easiest object of his attack. Speaking broadly, we may say 
that the Roman’ Church had the larger philosophy of life, 
while the Protestant had the deeper and intenser conviction 
of the higher law of life. Now, this conviction it was that 
made both the motive and the strength of Protestant dog- 
matism; and so we have to follow out the movement of 
thought we are attempting to trace, chiefly in the debates 
on the Protestant side. 

Again, all parties are agreed, at starting, in taking the 
Scriptures as final authority on all matters of speculative 
belief. This is just as true of the Council of Trent, which 
assumes as the standard of Catholic verity the Vulgate 
Bible under official interpretation, as it is of Luther’s de- 
mand to be tried by “the word of holy Scripture,” or the 
arguments of Socinus against the pure humanism of Francis 
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David in Eastern Hungary, or Chillingworth’s assertion that 
“the Bible, and the Bible only, is the religion of Protes- 
tants.” The point of difference is not that Protestantism 
has a different standard of ultimate appeal, but that it 
allows in theory the right of private judgment, without the 
steadying pressure of a recognized tribunal by which that 
judgment shall be guided. It was no doubt illogical for 
Protestants to persecute dissenters, like their opponents: 
the death of Servetus was a shock to their principle as well 
as to their humanity ; and, in fact, except where political 
dangers made the motive or pretext (as under Elizabeth), 
religious persecution was extremely rare on the Protestant 
side, contrasting, at infinite distance, with the systematic 
policy of torture and suppression which the Catholic theory 
demanded. Still, neither side was clear of the erroneous 
assumption that the soul’s destiny is staked on rightness of 
opinion; or could be, until the passage from dogma to phi- 
losophy had been fairly made, and opinion was left to be 
shaped by the free intelligence of mankind. 

The change implied in these words is far more radical and 
fundamental than most theologians have been willing to ad- 
mit. Indeed, it is only of late years that one comes to see 
how radical and fundamental it is. The difference as to the 
standard of authority, or the terms of salvation, is as noth- 
ing beside the fundamental postulate in which both parties 
were agreed. No controversy had risen, as yet, of natural 
and supernatural. No doubt was felt as to the objective ex- 
istence of that celestial realm, with its shining courts, and its 
legions of ministering spirits about the throne, which to the 
modern mind is the region of pure’ poetry or religious meta- 
phor; no doubt as to the real agency of angels and devils 
in the daily business of men’s lives ; no doubt as to the fiery 
horrors of the world below, which must prove the doom of 
the great majority of the human race. All these, to the 
Christian mind, had their distinct local habitation. The 
new cosmology of Copernicus, indeed, threatened to invade 
that realm; but this heresy in science Melancthon thought 
should be suppressed forcibly by the State, like any other 
heresy. So, too, the conception held of revelation. 
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It followed that religious doctrine, the “inspired word,” 
was thought to be definitely a communication from that out- 
side world to this,— as definitely as the orders sent by spe- 
cial messenger, or the bulletin forwarded by telegraph, from 
a commanding officer to the forces under his command. 
Absolutely, the only business of those who receive them is 
to understand them in their exact import, and obey them on 
the peril of their lives. Any hint that they come within 
the range of free opinion, or make part of the common body 
of human thought, to be interpreted by the common maxims 
of criticism, is “ heresy ” — that is, “ free-thinking ” — nec- 
essarily and at once. 

Thus, it is the characteristic of this stage of religious 
opinion that there can be strictly no modification and no 
compromise. Opinion is a test of loyalty. Only one mode, 
one shade of opinion, can insure acceptance. And, in the 
heroic temper so engendered, there is no hair’s-breadth of 
variation for which men would not be, and have not been, 
as free, nay, eager, to go to martyrdom or exile as any sol- 
dier whose valor is appealed to, to man the forlorn hope in 
battle or siege. 

This, I say, follows from the conception of a revelation as 
accepted in the mind of that time. It is needless to dis- 
guise the gravity of the change that has come about. I will 
not say simply among those whose method of religious 
thinking is frankly naturalistic, who knowingly accept and 
consistently abide by the maxims and canons of natural 
science. The state of mind we call “liberalism” is possibly 
even more common now among those of professed orthodox 
opinion — as in the latitudinarianism of the German univer- 
sities or among the more intelligent Romanists themselves — 
than it is with the most advanced of modern thinkers, who 
are apt to be most positive and dogmatic. The realm of the 
Unseen may be fully accepted as an article of faith; but it 
is all left by common understanding for the religious imagi- 
nation to illustrate or define. ‘ Belief in revelation may be 
as fervently proclaimed as ever; but the contents of reve- 
lation are left to be shaped and interpreted by the current 
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philosophy of the day. Truth may be held as sacred, and 
the violation of it as unpardonable, as before; but no sane 
man of our day would risk his reputation of sanity by hint- 
ing at the eternal consequences, much less the eternal doom, 
of honest error. 

This complete difference of mental atmosphere between 
the Reformation period and ours is the result of three cen- 
turies of controversy, analysis, and criticism, which have 
fairly brought the contents of religious thought within the 
recognized field of philosophy. For the present, we need 
have nothing to do with the sudden widening of that field 
in our day by the study of comparative religions. Our 
business is, for the present, strictly within the Christian field, 
and within the boundaries of modern Europe. 

Within about a century and a half from the first move- 
ment of reform, the most essential step in the passage from 
dogma to pure reason had been taken. Descartes (who died 
in 1650), not Luther nor Calvin, is now the name of the 
recognized leader of thought. That sharp and penetrating 
solvent of pure speculation has at length brought all the 
old problems into a new form, to be studied under new con- 
ditions, and settled (if ever) on a basis radically different 
from of old. 

Of philosophy, in its broader sense, as thus taking the 
place of dogma in the common thought of men, there is a 
side of pure speculation, and a side of pure observation or 
practice. Philosophy, then, in the sense we have to con- 
sider, has two departments,— metaphysics on one side, psy- 
chology and ethics on the other; and we have first to see 
how the germs of these two may be traced in the doctrinal 
system of that day. 

In general, it may be said that speculative dogma, involv- 
ing the Divine nature and attributes and the conditions of 
the eternal life, is represented to the modern mind in the 
problems of metaphysics; while the human side of dogma, 
involving the nature of sin and method of redemption, is 
represented by the purely practical department of ethics 
and the scientific expositions of psychology. 
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Now, the form in which we find the Protestant dogma at 
the very start brings us at once upon the ground, and in 
view of the problems and methods, of these two departments 
of philosophy. The watchword of Luther, “ Justification 
by Faith,” hints that everything at issue in the destiny of 
the soul — that is, practically speaking, the entire signifi- 
cance of Christianity —is staked on the believer's state of 
mind. Introspection, self-questioning, the interpreting of 
experience,— in short, all the processes of religious and 
moral psychology,—necessarily take the place of that defi- 
nite and intelligible system of rules by which the Church 
has explained and directed the religious life.* 

And, in this process, it speedily proves absolutely hopeless 
that any two serious thinkers should think just alike. In 
short, aside from one or two broad propositions held in com- 
mon, anything like dogmatism in the field of practical re- 
ligion becomes futile and impossible. This consequence, 
naturally enough, was not accepted, or even discerned, by 
those whose own course is a very clear proof of it to us. 
They held for a century or two — and perhaps some of them 
still hold — that justification by faith can, in the long run, 
mean something else than sincerity and freedom of religious 
thought. But, to the intelligence of the present day, that 
result is absolutely plain. 

Again, the speculative dogma of the Reformation pres- 
ently took, in the system of Calvin, the still more rigid 
form of Predestination. Its formula was the Eternal Divine 
Decree. In short, speculatively, it is a system of pure re- 
ligious Fatalism. This is the central dogma, about which 


* Historically, the course of thought in which this is exhibited is known as the 
Osiandrian controversy, which starts with the question Js grace irresistible? pro- 
ceeds by declaring faith to be “ the medium of the indwelling Christ” (suggesting the 
pure mysticism of Eckhart); and asserts that ‘‘ Christ is our righteousness only in his 
human nature,” having, for the work of redemption, discharged himself of his 
divine attributes (hence the term Xenotist). Osiander, an interpreter of Luther’s 
doctrine in a somewhat more subjective and less dogmatic sense, died in 1552. 

Again, Luther's doctrine of consubstantiation opened up a controversy on the 
dogma of “the ubiquity of Christ’s body,” as asserted by Flach (Flacius), which 
was soon found to involve unwelcome consequences. The points of difference were 
compromised, in the formula of Torgau (1576), by the virtual condemnation of 
Melancthon. Flach (1575) also held the highly medieval opinion that sin is “ some- 
thing substantial in man” (Paul’s duapria). 
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are grouped all those conceptions which go to make up the 
system of Calvinism. So that we find not only that the 
first sharp speculative controversy among Protestants (that 
of the Arminian Remonstrants at the Synod of Dort in 
1618) turning on the nature of Divine decrees and the pos- 
sibility of moral freedom,* but a large part of the discus- 
sions and decisions of the Council of Trent show that the 
Catholic mind was equally exercised with the Protestant 
upon this unsolvable question of the metaphysical relation of 
human life with Infinite Sovereignty. Still further, side by 
side with the Arminian controversy, almost exactly coinci- 
dent with it in time, we find the moral problems started by 
the Molinists on the Catholic side, with their lax interpreta- 
tion of Christian ethics, leading to the revived Augustinism 
of the Jansenists, who are properly enough called Calvinists 
within the Church. 

Now, a controversy of this nature may begin with texts 
and their interpretation; but it must very soon get upon 
metaphysical ground, and involve differences not so much of 
dogmatic opinion as of philosophical method. Remember, 
however, that it is by the nature of the case religious phi- 
losophy. We are still a century or two from a philosophy 
which may properly be termed scientific. There is this dif- 
ference between a religious Fatalism, like that of Calvin, 
and the scientific Determinism of our day, that the former 
implies a living relation between Divine Will on one side 
and a sinful humanity on the other. Such a relation can 
never be purely fatalistic and unmoral, like that to which 
mere scientific speculation so steadily drifts. Logically or 
not, it demands Obedience, not blank Submission merely, of 
the human subject. 

And, argue how we may, Obedience means to the 
human mind something of choice and will. It implies, if 





*In the earlier stages of the controversy, the rigid Determinism of Flach is 
opposed to the “Synergism” of Melancthon, which asserts the co-operation of the 
divine with the human will. This is followed, somewhat later (1589), by the protest 
of certain theologians of Delft against the strict supralapsarian dogma of Beza 
(declaring that sin and all its consequences were foreordained before the Fall). The 
controversy, being submitted to Arminius, of Leyden, soon developed the antago- 
nism which bore deadly fruit at Dort. 
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it does not assert,— nay, if in terms it denies,— moral lib- 
erty. This appeal to the inextinguishable sense of moral 
freedom — however illogical the appeal may be in theory, 
or however enthralled the will may be in practice —is nec- 
essary to the system, so long as it remains and calls itself 
a religious system. When this is gone from it, it lapses 
into a creed of pure metaphysical fatalism, or, on the prac- 
tical side, into religious quietism, which was, in fact, the 
degeneracy of the heroic school of Port Royal, just as it 
is the peril of a boneless antinomian sentimental Calvinism 
now. 

From the hot religious controversies of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, we thus find ourselves emerging, in the seventeenth, 
into a field of debate on the broad, open ground of mod- 
ern metaphysics. It is very interesting, in this view, to 
find that the tragical and ferocious struggle of the Thirty 
Years’ War— which committed to the wager of battle that 
issue between Catholic and Protestant Germany which it 
was vainly hoped to define by the Augsburg Peace in 1555 


—had its part in training the keen faculty, and affording 
the special opportunity, to which we owe what historians 
commonly regard as the new birth of philosophy.* 


When [says Descartes] I had spent some years in studying thus in 
the book of the world, trying to gather some experience, I took the res- 
olution one day to study also in myself, and to bestow all the strength 
of my mind in fixing the course I had to follow; and in this I succeeded 
far better, as I think, than if I had never withdrawn from my country 
and my books. 

I was then in Germany, summoned thither by occasion of the war which 
was not yet over; and, as I was returning to the army after the corona- 
tion of the emperor, winter set in, and confined me to a spot where I 
found no entertaining company; and as, fortunately, there were neither 
cares nor passions to trouble me, I stayed all day long shut up in a close 
room (poéle), where I had full leisure to talk with my own thoughts. 
And one of the first I set myself to consider was this.¢ 


*In the rapid sketch which follows, I make no claim to be a special student of 
philosophy. My only attempt has been to trace a single slender line of connection in 
the history of religious thought, illustrated by a few of the best known names, 
And, in this, neither judgment nor impression has been given at second-hand. 


+ Discourse de la Méthode. Part I1., ch. 2. 
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We need not follow the easy-going and chatty illustration 
in which he tells us how he came to reflect that what he 
wants first of all is unity of method in his opinions. With 
the slender scientific outfit of that day, “ geometry, algebra, 
and logic,” only one method is open to him, which is the 
deductive, as opposed to generalizing from observed facts. 
The question of real moment is, How he shall find the 
premises which he can reason from in perfect confidence ? 

We must bear in mind, also, that he does not regard him- 
self as “one of the elect few, whom Divine grace has en- 
dowed with the faculty” of dealing with the higher ranges 
of speculation. His aim is modest and practical, the safe 
conduct of his own life. Our interest here, then, is in the 
maxims or practical rules of thinking which he lays down, 
with the “firm and constant resolution never in a single 
instance to swerve from them.” They are as follows: — 


1. Never to accept any thing as true which I do not clearly know to be 
such ; that is, carefully to avoid haste and prejudice, and to include noth- 
ing in my judgment but what is so clearly and distinctly presented to my 
thought that I have no ground whatever to call it in doubt. 

2. To divide every difficult matter I have to investigate into as many 


portions as it can be, and as may be needed better to resolve those diffi- 
culties. 


3. To proceed in due course, beginning with the simplest objects and 
easiest to understand, and mount little by little, by steps as it were, to 
the understanding of the more complex ; assuming also an order [of se- 


quence] among those which have no natural [obvious] precedence among 
themselves. 


Lastly, to make everywhere such complete enumeration and so broad 
revision that I shall be sure that I have left nothing out. 


In these rules, seemingly so plain and easy, we appear to 
notice, first of all, the childlike unconsciousness of the diffi- 
culty they will lead to in practice; that is, if we take them 
as a method of the discovery of truth. At first sight, for 
example, nothing comes nearer our notion of a simple sub- 
stance than clear water, which, in common parlance, is “ the 
element” to this day; while chemistry and physics both 
pause, as it were, on the threshold of the marvels it con- 
tains. Itis quite in keeping with the childlikeness of this 

7 
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method that Descartes himself despatches his speculative 
philosophy in a single youthful sketch ; while the work of 
his manhood, and his real intellectual strength, lay in the 
field of positive science, where his system (not his method) 
satisfied the most advanced mind of Europe till more than 
half a century after his death. 

The historical importance of the method lies not in any 
definite result that came from it, but in its offering the first 
well-known example of the intellectual boldness which 
went behind the received opinions of the day, and the ex- 
ternal authority they rested on, to find a ground of certi- 
tude in the mind itself. It is true that, in the matter of 
speculative opinion, one can, as the saying goes, “take out 
in the grist only what has gone in at the hopper.” Des- 
cartes himself began his speculations as a devout Catholic, 
at least as one who preferred to be thought so; and to this 
complexion, naturally enough, his opinions came round at 
last. As a child, he may have heard of the burning of 
Giordano Bruno, who had carried free-thought into his 
opinions as well as his methods; and that would serve as 
ample warning when he came to be a man. 

The next thing we note is that Descartes, while profess- 
ing a method perfectly original and independent, is in fact 
fettered, without knowing it, by older systems of philos- 
ophy, which furnish, so to speak, the matter of his sub- 
conscious thought. It is clear that the value of a specula- 
tive system depends quite as much on the correctness of its 
data as on the accuracy of its deductions. What a man 
assumes he seems to himself to prove; but, really, the 
proof is already contained in the assumption. Now, the 
postulates of Descartes — not those he supposes himself to 
start from, but those which turn up in his results— belong 
to that very scholasticism which he thinks to explode and 
supersede. 

In the first place, the method is purely subjective. The 
material it works upon is what the mind finds by looking 
in upon itself. In other words, the thought of the mind is 
assumed to represent truth of fact. This is, in short, the 
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medieval realism, which regards the mind as a mirror open 
to a sphere of spiritual or ideal truth, which truth is to be 
discerned by looking at its reflection in the mirror. Thus, 
in his celebrated proof of the Divine existence, Descartes 
holds it established “as a general rule that all things which 
we conceive very clearly and very distinctly are all true.” 
This is his major premise. The minor consists in finding in 
his thought the idea of “a Being (substance) infinite, eter- 
nal, immutable, independent, omniscient, omnipotent, by 
whom both myself and all other things that exist (if it is 
true that there are any which exist) have been created 
and produced.” His conclusion is that, “since this idea is 
very clear and very distinct, and contains in itself more 
objective reality than any other, there is none which is in 
itself more true, or can be less suspected of error and 
falsity.” * Such is the Cartesian syllogism. It reminds us 
at once of Anselm’s confident demonstration, though it does 
not contain the curious play of words on which that seems 
to turn. 

We may observe, again, that the term “idea,” here em- 
ployed as if it were the easiest thing in the world, belongs 
to old philosophical systems, and has to undergo severe 
analysis in a really scientific method. It signifies simply 
“image,” or “likeness.” A clear or simple idea is supposed 
to be a true one,— that is, to represent the fact,— precisely 
as the image of a planet in a reflecting telescope is held truly 
to represent the body in proportion as it is clearly defined, 
not doubled or blurred. No fallacy is in fact more constant 
or more subtile than that which thus takes a single sense as 
representing all forms of perception. Many philosophers 
never get so far as to see this fallacy, and reason from the 
visual image as if it were something more than the mere 
metaphor it is. What serves for a sight does not serve for 
a sound or a smell. if philosophers had happened to be 
blind, we should never have heard of “ideas” being 
“stored” or “residing” in the mind like microscopic pho- 
tographs. As a source of real knowledge, the term “idea” 


* Third Meditation. 
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is narrow and misleading. It is, in short, a pure figure of 
speech. It denotes a process, not a fact. And it gradually 
gave way before the more vague and general term, “impres- 
sion.” 

Again, this system makes much of the terms “sub- 
stance” and “attributes.” Unable to reconcile the qual- 
ities of matter with those of mind, Descartes supposes two 
primary and incommunicable “ substances,” one having for 
its primary attribute “thought,” and the other “ extension.” 
Having thus got a foundation for the two phenomenal 
realms of spirit and matter,— holding them as he does to be 
absolutely incapable of acting on each other,— he proceeds, 
by another metaphysical fiction, to invent a process by 
which spirit may act on matter, or rather by which the 
motion of spirit may seem as if it caused a corresponding 
motion of matter. This device consists in a name,—an- 
other bit of unconscious realism,— the imaginary solution of 
the imaginary difficulty being called “assistency,” and the 
doctrine which assumes it being known later as “ occasion- 
alism’’; terms which signify that the two act, indeed, quite 
independently, but for the direct interposition of the Deity 
in every act, though with absolute correspondence, like a 
watch and a clock running together side by side in perfect 
time. 

But the term “substance,” assumed all along, is itself a 
pure metaphysical fiction, as we have seen in discussing the 
doctrines of the Schoolmen. “Substance” and “attribute ” 
are a mere though necessary piece of verbal analysis.* To 
make them anything more than a convenient device of logic 
is to fall back, unconsciously, upon the old scholastic real- 
ism, which held, for example,in the line of theology, that 
the “substance” of a piece of bread could be taken away, 
and something different put in its place, without disturbing 
any one of its “attribates.” Science knows nothing of sub- 

* For example, water may be thus analyzed, logically, into its imaginary “ sub- 
stance” and its manifest “ attributes” or qualities,— fluidity, transparency, and the 
like. Modern analysis describes it as compounded of hydrogen and oxygen, or by 
the symbols HO (or H,O), because it can go no farther; not that these symbols are in 


the least more intelligible than water itself: they only introduce us to a different 
and wider set of relations. 
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stance and attributes in this sense. It knows only of things 
with their qualities. Some of these qualities may be seen 
at a glance: some of them may be beyond the reach of our 
finest analysis. But here is the thing itself, with all its 
qualities, discovered and undiscovered. If it lacked any of 
them, it would be something else. It cannot possibly be 
thought of apart from them. 

Probably, each of these qualities, again, means some inhe- 
rent force of attraction or repulsion,— force being precisely 
the thing which is not recognized in any of these metaphys- 
ical systems. There is no such thing known to science as 
“dead,” “inert,” or “passive” matter. Every element of 


it is essentially active, within its limited sphere of force. 
Thus, the assumed difficulty of spirit acting on matter, or 
the reverse, is purely an imaginary difficulty,— a mere meta- 
physical ghost, which the Cartesians think to lay by the 
magic word “assistency,’ implying that the direct aid of 
God is needed, to give effect to the act of will. 

What the properties are of any given object is, again, 


purely a matter of investigation and of fact. The distine- 
tion of Matter and Spirit is a convenient one, because it 
answers to our consciousness, or our notion, of a free origi- 
nating power in the human mind, which makes moral dis- 
tinctions possible, as well as merely phenomenal ones. But, 
aside from this, there is not the least difficulty, or objection, 
in saying that “matter thinks” or “matter acts,” any more 
than in saying that the loadstone attracts or that heat ex- 
pands. It merely means that thought, as well as motion, 
occurs in a given series of events, under fixed “laws of 
similitude and succession.” The origin of thought, like the 
origin of any form of motion, is to us totally unimaginable 
and unknown. The only difference between materialism 
and spiritualism, of any relevancy to us, is that the former 
denies, or seems to deny, the fact of moral freedom. In 
other words, the difference is not speculative, but purely 
ethical. 

These metaphysical quibbles are not by any means a 
measure of Descartes’s genius, which is shown, however, 
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in his developed algebra, his generalized geometry, and 
the magnificent physical conception by which he would 
interpret the motions of the planets, much more than in the 
merits of the speculative method that goes by his name. 
Still, it is this method, not his advance in the ways of posi- 
tive science, that brings him into the line of theological 
development, and shows him as a pioneer in modern 
thought. It is the more necessary, therefore, to notice how 
completely, in this new line of departure, we find ourselves 
still in the range of those fundamental ideas which have 
been, consciously or not, involved in the conceptions of the 
Christian theology all along. 

A few steps, rapidly retraced, will bring us down to that 
revolution of philosophic method which goes by the name 
of Kant, and makes the starting-place of modern specu- 
lation. 

Working on the material of Descartes, employing sub- 
stantially the same phraseology, and fettered by the same 
philosophic tradition, Spinoza simplifies the system by 
assuming, as sufficient, one metaphysical “ substance” pos- 
sessing both the fundamental attributes of thought and ex- 
tension; that is to say, the substantial identity of mind and 
matter. Really, this was a very harmless metaphysical fic- 
tion, and should have been so regarded. But, in the view 
of his age, it meant pantheism, fatalism, the complete de- 
struction of religion and morality. I do not know that 
Spinoza himself made much account of it. At any rate, 
he found better work in his geometry, his optics, and the 
really great achievement of a body of scientific ethics. His 
piety was real, patient, and serene; and the independence 
he claimed as an honest thinker he found easiest to win in 
great simplicity of living and humble manual industry. 

What Spinoza had done to advance the discussion opened 
by Descartes seemed, meanwhile, to give it a warp away 
from Christian theology and practical piety. And the same, 
perhaps, may be said of Leibnitz’s extremely elaborate re- 
cast of the old metaphysical fiction in his “ Monadology,” 
and his system of “pre-established harmony,”’—all pure 
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phantoms of the speculative intelligence. It is true that — 
as was said of him—he “complimented orthodoxy as if it 
had been a lady”; and that he gave his system a religious 
turn in his “ Theodicy,” or elaborated optimism, meant to 
prove that this is “the best of possible worlds.” The proof 
of all this, it is needless to say, is found in the premises he 
starts with, not the facts he would explain it by. The 
system itself seems to invite the ghastly parody of it which 
Voltaire gave in his “Candide.” Leibnitz was a man of 
vast erudition, the last, they say, and perhaps the widest, of 
really encyclopedic minds. His real genius went into the 
higher mathematics, and gave the most intellectual form to 
the most advanced calculus that had so far been conceived. 
But, except for a few famous and helpful phrases (as the 
axiom of “the sufficient reason,” for example), it does not 
appear that in his sublimer speculations he did much more 
than revolve in the orbit already traced by those who went 
before him. 

The same fictitious difficulties before spoken of haunted 
those two admirable religious thinkers, of brilliant, homely, 
and penetrating genius, Malebranche and Berkeley, who re- 
turned upon the problem as Descartes had left it, and sought 
to give it an interpretation in the interest of Christian the- 
ology. Their solution is in the terms of a very refined 
speculative theism; and they are so nearly alike, to the 
common eye, that the latter of them found it necessary to 
explain that he had not copied from the other. Both are 
foiled by the imaginary difficulty of mind dealing direct 
with matter; both meet it by a pure metaphysical fiction 
conveyed in a phrase of speech,—the unknowable inter- 
preted by the unknown. According to Malebranche, “ we 
see all things in God,” who is “the place of spirits,” and who 
is in immediate relation with all things that he has made. 
According to Berkeley, the act of perception is an imme- 
diate act of God upon the mind, all external objects being 
purely phenomenal, devoid of “substance,” “ whose esse is 
pereipi”; that is, which have no other existence than in 
the fact of their being perceived. 
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The logic by which Berkeley comes to this assertion is 
very simple and direct. His syllogism may be. stated thus: 
1. The only objects which we directly perceive are Ideas 
(philosophic postulate). But, 2. What we really perceive are 
the things themselves (common sense). Hence, 3. Ideas are 
the only things: which accordingly exist only in the perceiv- 
ing mind, and may be conceived as impressions made upon 
it by the Universal Mind. He says: *“ My endeavors tend 
only to write and place in a clearer light that truth which 
was before shared between the vulgar and the philosophers : 
the former being of opinion that those things they immediately 
perceive are the real things; and the latter, that the things 
immediately perceived are ideas which exist only in the mind. 
Which two notions, put together, do in effect constitute the 
substance of what I advance.” Again, he says: “I do not 
pretend to form any hypothesis at all. I am of a vulgar 
cast, simple enough to believe my senses, and leave things as 
I find them.” He does not see, however, that the “idea,” 
which he retains, is as much a fiction as the “substance,” 
which he rejects. 

Or, to restate the point a little differently, all material 
things are to us necessarily purely phenomenal: that is, it is 
their qualities we perceive, not the things themselves; or, in 
scholastic phrase, we know their “attributes,” not their 
“substance.” To the non-metaphysical mind, this appears 
to be the very recondite truth that, if we were blind, we 
could not see the object; if we were deaf, we could not 
hear it, and so on; and that, so far forth, the thing would 
not exist to us. In the region of metaphysical fiction 
where Berkeley conducts his argument, the mind perceives 
not things, but “ideas” of things; i.e., the images, so to 
speak, or impressions stamped upon the mind itself. These 
are all that we can know in our own consciousness; and it 
is easy enough to infer that the “substance,” which is noth- 
ing to us, is nothing at all in itself,—a very harmless tru- 
ism, or else very blank nonsense, according as we take it. 
If a man has had a leg shot off by a cannon-ball, for example, 
it neither instructs nor comforts him to be told that God is 
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merely producing a series of impressions on his mind; that 
the cannon-ball has no “substance,” nor his leg either. 

Remembering that, in fact and common sense, we deal 
with objects and their properties, not with the fictions of 
“substance” and “attribute,” neither the truism nor the 
nonsense will be likely to trouble us. The instructive thing 
for us to observe is that a very able and clear-headed man, 
in the interest of religious philosophy, should persuade him- 
self that these phrases convey a useful and intelligible 
truth. In fact, reading and rereading the charming dia- 
logues in which this theory is developed, I can hardly per- 
suade myself that Berkeley is not hoaxing his disciples,— 
disproving, in short, by delicate irony, the “subjective ideal- 
ism” which he seems at so much pains to urge. 

A clear and passionless intelligence, like Hume’s, with no 
such religious bias, found no difficulty in persuading itself 
that, if the metaphysical “substance” is not needed for the 
phenomena of matter, no more is it needed for the phenom- 
ena of mind. “ What we call a mind,” he says, “is nothing 
but a heap or collection of different perceptions, united to- 
gether by certain relations, and supposed, though falsely, to 
be endowed with a perfect simplicity and identity.”* This 
reads like a parody of Berkeley, who says: “A cherry is 
nothing but a congeries of sensible impressions, or ideas 
perceived by various senses.... Take away the sensations 
of softness, moisture, redness, tartness, and you take away 
the cherry.” Again, t “the doctrine of the immateriality, 
simplicity, and indivisibility of a thinking substance, is a 
true atheism,” like that of Spinoza, to whose “hideous hy- 
pothesis” Hume considers that he has dealt an effective 
blow. “Generally speaking,” he says, “the errors in relig- 
ion are dangerous; those in philosophy only ridiculous.” 

As Berkeley, then, has reduced the material world to a 
series of perceptions, with nothing to perceive, so Hume 
reduces the whole realm of intellect and emotion to a se- 
quence of thoughts and feelings, without anything to think 
and feel. This is, of course, purely a logical reductio ad 


* Essays, Vol. i., p. 260. tid., p. 298. 
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absurdum. So Hume, unquestionably, regarded it himself. 
To quote his own words: “I dine, I play a game of back- 
gammon, I converse, and am merry with my friends; and 
when, after three or four hours’ amusement, I would 
return to these speculations, they appear so cold and 
strained and ridiculous that I cannot find it in my heart 
to enter into them any further. Here, then, I find myself 
absolutely and necessarily determined to live and talk and 
act like other people in the common affairs of life.” His 
universal and consistent scepticism is simply a final word 
of protest against the vanishing fictions of scholastic meta- 
physics. It applies nowhere else, except in the field of 
transcendental speculation, dealing with no human inter- 
est whatever. 

This bland negation of the scholastic entities was the 
sagacious apprehension of his youth, not the serious busi- 
ness of his manhood.* Hume soon turned from these bar- 
ren meditations to the positive work of history, and the 
social or ethical phenomena allied with history. His 
Essays were felt to mean deadly mischief to the old 
dogmatic and metaphysical theology. And, so far as his 
work was merely negative, it met, naturally enough, more 
resentment than intelligent recognition. 

The radical and systematic scepticism of Hume, it will 
be noticed, is simply a scepticism as to certain fixed notions, 
ingrained in the medieval philosophy, and assumed without 
question in all schemes of dogmatic theology. The terms 
“substance” (iréorace, or substantia) and “idea” (eidoc or idéa), 
with the signification attached to them, may stand as the 
type of these notions. The scholastic dialect deals largely 
with other terms of logic or metaphysics, such as entity, 
quiddity, and the like, which are treated as if they, too, 
somehow had objective existence; and it is hardly an ex- 
travagant caricature, when Milton, in a college poem, intro- 
duces Ens, as father of the ten “predicaments,” and a live 
person in the dialogue,—like Adam, in the old German 


*The Essay on Human Nature, from which these speculations are taken, was 
written at the age of twenty-five. 
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play, “going across the stage to be created.” These were 
the conceptions of that highly elaborated and artificial 
style of thought called Scholasticism. They have become 
gradually attenuated and ghostlike through the long proc- 
ess we have just traced,— taking the most important and 
vivacious of them all, “substance,” as an example,— until, 
in the analysis of Hume, we have seen them fade out en- 
tirely, and disappear. 

The position we have now come to is a despair of meta- 
physics as a method of ascertaining truth. This, it is per- 
haps needless to say, is a necessary stage in the progress of 
thought. The ground must thus be cleared for the advance 
of positive knowledge, and the establishing of a scientific 
method. Philosophy (as generally understood) reduces 
itself to a “science of thought.” It is an analysis of sub- 
jective states of consciousness and operations of the mind ; 
no longer an organon for the discovery of the unknown. 
Positive knowledge can deal only with observed fact. 
Knowledge of the Absolute has no place in the human un- 
derstanding. And, along with metaphysical dogmatism, 
the province of theological dogmatism is by this process 
swept utterly away.* 

The reputation of Hume as a universal sceptic, and the 
theological antipathy felt towards his name to this day, 
testify to the bewildered surprise with which thinking men 
— particularly, serious and sincerely pious men —suddenly 
found themselves bereft of the foundations on which they 
supposed themselves to be standing all along. It was easy 
enough for an ordinary thinker to accept Hume’s argument 
on the negative side. That superficial scepticism which 
consists in accepting such a result is, in fact, the symptom 
by which the mind of the eighteenth century is best known 
to us. Only one man seems to have been at once clear- 
sighted enough to follow out the principle to its conse- 

* As, for example, the scholastic doctrine of the Trinity. The trinity as symbol 
(Vorstellung) of the Divine life in humanity, meanwhile, remains as perhaps the best 
that we can get. Thus, according to Dean Stanley (Christian Institutions), God 


the Father means natural religion, God the Son historical religion, and God the 
Holy Ghost personal religion, “ and these three are one.”’ 
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quences, patient and strong enough to work out the method 
which philosophy is hereafter¥bound to follow, if it is not 
to be a purely arbitrary fabrication, quite apart from the 
real beliefs and lives of men. 

We have nothing here to do with what is systematic and 
technical in the Critique of Kant, any more than with the 
asperities of his nomenclature. Our only concern is to see 
how the revolution he introduced stands related to religious 
thought, and affects the future of theology. Many a dog- 
matic scheme has been hazarded since his day, building 
professedly on his foundation,— here a scheme of elabo- 
rated metaphysics, and there a great growth of religious 
sentiment and fancy. Both these have their powerful fas- 
cination to large classes of minds religiously disposed ; and 
both, no doubt, have their real value and preciousness to 
such minds. But it is to be observed that such value is 
purely personal, subjective, experiential, no way scientific. 
Of objective validity, of scientific verification, they are 
quite incapable; and so, more than they really deserve, 
they forfeit the respect of the modern scientific mind. 
Hegel and Schleiermacher are very eminent names in the 
history of religious thought; but neither of them has the 
slightest claim or hold (such as chemistry and physiology 
have, for example) on one who is not already drawn into 
their mode of thinking, just as he might be attracted by 
pure mathematics or fine art. To those outside that range, 
their names suggest, most likely, nothing but a blank. 

The result of real moment to us from the philosophical 
movement that goes by the name of Kant is that it brings 
back religion upon the solid ground of ethics, from which 
it had been whirled away by the breezes of speculation, for 
so many centuries, into the region of metaphysical dogma. 
His “great thought,” as touching our own subject, has 
been stated in a countless variety of ways, some of them 
very technical and hard to understand. His own statement 
of it is very simple and direct. The neatest and clearest 
paraphrase of it that I have seen is this: “That only the 
practical reason moves in a world of certainties; that pure 
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thought is pure scepticism; that we know, only inasmuch 
as we act on our knowledge.” * 

This wholesome maxim required, as we have seen, a cen- 
tury and a half of discussion among the ablest minds to 
bring it into the clear and definite form it now bears. It 
required a mental revolution to bring it into general accept- 
ance among thinking men. It is not, however, anything 
quite new; only the revival of a very old truth. “If any 
man will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine,” is a 
warning delivered at the very fountain-head of Christian 
history. Religious life as against speculative dogma was 
the very point at issue between the C ristian confessors of 
the second century and the arrogance of Gnostic thought. 
The incapacity of the human mind to deal with the Abso- 
lute is stated by Novatian, in the most orthodox treatise of 
the third century, as an accepted maxim of Christian philos- 
ophy. Nothing but the immense construction of Christian 
dogma afterwards, and its legitimation by a system of philos- 
ophy which we call scholastic.—supposing ourselves to be 
free from its sophisms and assumptions,— would have caused 
the surprise and alarm that were felt, when the method of 
dogma itself was challenged, and the human mind was bid- 
den to return to the safe forsaken paths. 

Something more than a century has passed since that 
challenge was thrown down to the human reason; and, as 
a result, we see, more plainly than was possible then, what 
I began by stating: that the dogmatic part of the Christian 
creed passes into pure metaphysics, and its practical or 
human part into pure psychology and ethics. We have also 
seen that the process which has led to this result was in- 
volved in the Protestant formula itself, and the nature of 
the discussions that ensued as to its interpretation. Once 
afloat upon the wave of that interminable controversy,— of 
predestination, divine decrees, the bondage of the human 
will, and the saving efficacy of faith,— the way was open to 
the course of thought which has been widening out ever 
since. 





* Spectator, Nov. 12, 1881. 
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Two side influences, however, have contributed to this 
result. One is the indirect effect of the growth of positive 
science, first interpreted by Bacon, of which I have not 
spoken here, because it seemed best to deal only with that 
which was spontaneously developed within the sphere of 
pure thought itself. The other, which I have briefly 
traced, is the impulse given to the movement by a series of 
very vigorous, able, and independent thinkers,— men who, 
not content with the accepted theories, reasoned in their 
own way upon the data given them in current dogma, until 
one by one the old spectres of metaphysics were laid, and, 
without wishing or even suspecting it, men found them- 
selves walking together upon the plain ground of fact. 

This result constitutes what we may call the positive side 
of the Kantian method, as distinct from the critical or neg- 
ative. It is, in fact, an emancipation of the intellect in the 
direction of pure thought, quite as much as in the direction 
of positive science. For it is to be observed that the most 
complete and vital systems of speculative philosophy, those 
which give best satisfaction to abstract thinkers, and claim 
highest authority as interpreters of human thought, belong 
to the century which has followed the great work of Kant, 
and are part of the movement initiated by him. Cer- 
tainly, the science of Thought is the noblest and most ser- 
viceable of all the sciences, unless we should except the 
scientific interpretation of History, which, indeed, it may be 
held to include. Its perfect work would be to bring har- 
mony and order in all the infinite complexity of men’s 
knowledge and opinion. And, for that final result, not 
even the foundation could be rightly laid, until the era of 
dogmatism had been left behind, and the old metaphysical 
fictions dissolved into the metaphor and symbol which in 


fact they are. 
. J. H. ALLEN. 
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THE PASTORAL OFFICE. 


“ The eye cannot say unto the hand, I have no need of thee; nor again the head 
to the feet, I have no need of you.”— I. Cor. xii., 21. 


It is quite plain that the relation between pastor and 
people is no longer what it once was. We cannot forget, 
even if we would, how closely the clerical office is to-day 
scrutinized by the world, how sharply its conduct is criti- 
cised, and its very necessity questioned. In these practical 
times, everything is called upon to give an account of itself 
and show its right to exist, the Christian ministry among 
the rest. 

Nor need we complain of this, nor regret it. No institu- 
tion is so holy but that the human soul is holier, and is 
justified in stopping at any moment to ask of those who 
would serve it, Are you really ministering to my needs? 
Woe to the institution which resents such a challenge! 
Woe to the institution which shrinks from exposing its 
inmost working to the critical eye of the world, or has not 
the wisdom to see that, whatever weaknesses or errors may 
thus be brought to light, or false claims to honor discred- 
ited, its native sources of strength, if any it has, will be all 
the more clearly revealed! How far the pastoral office is 
to bear this test is for others to determine rather than our- 
selves, and the future rather than to-day. Personally, it 
seems to me that the healthful process through which we 
are passing, while it is unquestionably stripping the office 
of many of its old prerogatives, is not weakening its hold, 
whenever properly administered, upon the world’s real re- 
spect, and certainly is not lessening in the least men’s need 
of its spiritual service. At the same time there is every 
reason why we should pay heed to the discussions of which 
we are the object, and avail ourselves of any useful lessons 
they have to teach. In some respects, I am quite sure, these 
lessons are too excellent to be lost. 

I know of no better words to guide us in our study, in 
view of this scrutiny from without, than those which I have 
chosen as my text, taken in the connection in which the 
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apostle uses them. It would be foolish, he reminds us, for 
the eye, because it is so useful, to say to the hand, “I have 
no need of thee,” or for the head, because it is so important, 
to say to the feet, “I have no need of you.” Because the 
one member is useful, it does not follow that the other is 
useless. Nay, the strength of the one depends upon the 
strength of the other: the one works effectively only while 
the other is working at its side. Let each recognize its own 
function and keep in its own place, without question of 
comparative importance or distinction, and the health of the 
entire body is secured. 

Among the many callings of which the Christian ministry 
is one, there should be no more dispute than between the dif- 
ferent members of the human body. Neither can say to the 
other, “I have no need of thee.” Each is important in its 
place, each contributes its part to the well-being of the whole, 
each is stronger for having the others strong. Nor should it 
be forgotten that, as time goes on, a more and more exact 
division of labor is needed between calling and calling. 
While the questions of importance and interest to the 
human race constantly increase, the sphere of activity for 
each calling becomes proportionately narrower. While all 
should work together cordially, appreciating each other’s 
labor and honoring each other’s fidelity, it becomes more 
and more essential that each should define precisely his own 
field, leaving his neighbors to toil undisturbed, and holding 
himself exclusively to his own pursuit. The Christian min- 
istry, as it seems to me, may well take this lesson to heart. 
While accustomed in times past to consider the entire field 
of human interests its own, claiming supervision over phi- 
losophy and science, over literature and art, over education 
and justice, over government and religion, it behooves it now 
to remember that, in the natural order of human events, 
each of these has fallen into special hands, where it can be 
far better cared for than while all are under a single admin- 
istrator. Other functions have thus been specialized: the 
function of the ministry must be specialized also. The min- 
istry need not lose its place under modern readjustments, 
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but it is called upon to define its limits. Nor will it lose 
strength by thus contracting its sphere: it will gain 
strength. In no other way, indeed, can it hold its own. 
Only by bringing its entire force to bear upon its legitimate 
work will it make itself so necessary to the world’s higher 
life and thought that the question of doing without its ser- 
vices shall never arise. 

To understand this point, look first at the relation of the 
ministry to the work of philosophy and science. In one 
sense, religion is profoundly concerned with both these 
orders of investigation. He is but a shallow thinker and 
poor interpreter of sacred themes who has not a definite 
philosophy of his own, or has not made himself familiar 
with the methods of scientific inquiry. Nor can we turn 
a deaf ear, if we would, to the new discoveries which science 
is constantly making. Who knows at what point they may 
touch our most vital beliefs, what fresh light they may 
throw upon the ways of God in his moral as well as his 
physical universe? He is but an unfaithful teacher of di- 
vine truth who neglects these discoveries, or refuses honor 
to those who are so loyally devoting their lives to them. 
But none the less true does it seem to me that the prov- 
ince of the minister and the province of the philosopher or 
student of science are totally distinct, and are to be more and 
more sharply defined with every generation. With all pos- 
sible friendliness between them, and the readiest listening 
to each other’s thought, there is no doubt that each will 
work to better advantage when absolutely free from the 
intrusion of its neighbor. Philosophy will always be better 
philosophy, science will be better science, religion will be 
better religion, when they all go their own way, with no 
prepossessions or after-thoughts, no uneasy sense of each 
other’s presence, no feeling of responsibility for each other’s 
conclusions. 

For myself, as a minister of religion, I am quite willing to 
accept any exclusion which is thus implied. I cannot feel 
that my own calling gains aught in dignity or in power by 
claiming the right to encroach upon rival territories or by 

9 
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becoming spokesman for rival pursuits. To the theologian, 
science and philosophy are secondary, not primary concerns, 
and he cannot deal with them as a master. If he attempts 
to treat them at first hand, claims to be authority in them, 
devotes his own strength or claims his hearers’ attention in 
that direction chiefly, he is simply abandoning the field in 
which he can work well for another in which he can work 
but unskilfully. The world will always go for its philosophy 
to philosophers and for its science to students of science, 
and always ought todo so. It is the duty of the ministry, 
on the highest moral grounds, to send its hearers to head- 
quarters for whatever information they want, and teach 
them never to take it at second hand. The minister has 
chosen his place: let him keep to it faithfully, accepting 
every scientific fact when fully proved, not pretending 
to know more about it or understand it better than the dis- 
coverers themselves, admitting it unhesitatingly to its place 
among eternal truths, but busying himself meantime with 
his own concerns. I should be glad if my own calling were 
to be the first to show the possibility of doing justice to 
others’ pursuits without depreciating one’s own; of taking 
one’s rivals at their best, and simply crediting them with 
whatever honesty or courage or skill they have shown, with- 
out instituting any comparison between one class of think- 
ers and another. Let this attitude be once assumed, and all 
these puerile conflicts between rival seekers after truth will 
be forever set at rest, and the many open questions, which 
both sides now seem to consider themselves bound to 
answer off-hand, may be left to determine themselves in the 
future. To attempt in the nineteenth century to settle all 
the momentous questions which agitate the race, leaving 
the twentieth century and thirtieth and fortieth nothing to 
do, is purely gratuitous. Let us hope that this fact will 
soon be recognized by all, and each body of inquirers left 
to follow its special course, unchallenged. 

Again, our text has a word to say, as it seems to me, in 
regard to the social function of the Church, and the mani- 
fold and somewhat incongruous duties which it is wont 
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nowadays to assume. Because social enjoyments and the 
various forms of good-fellowship and mutual improvement 
are excellent things, it does not follow that the Church 
should undertake them all. On the contrary, many of them 
can be much better cared for out of the Church than in, 
leaving the Church, meantime, to do its own work the 
more effectively. There is such a thing, no doubt, as over- 
sanctimoniousness in these matters, a too rigid and Puri- 
tanic separation of secular from sacred pursuits. But there 
is such a thing, too, as dealing in too familiar and free-and- 
easy a temper with sacred affairs, and sacrificing to mere 
good-fellowship the dignity and reserve which, if driven 
from the Church, are too likely to be driven from life itself, 
to the irreparable loss of all. I would by no means have 
our churches stiff and cold. Let a thoroughly kindly and 
genial atmosphere pervade all their gatherings, and the 
spirit of open-hearted hospitality abide in them as a con- 
stant guest. Let all strangers feel themselves welcomed at 
once, and let the personal obligation rest upon each to add 
to the comfort and happiness of all who come. Let your 
daily lives all take to themselves radiance and sweetness 
from the hours spent within your church or in the circle 
of its fellowship. But do not fall into the mistake of trying 
to make these relations cover all the miscellaneous recrea- 
tions of modern social life, many of which, however inno- 
cent of themselves, are more in place and can find much 
freer scope elsewhere. There are certain arbitrary and 
purely artificial distinctions of propriety which we make 
free in these days to break through at will, but there are 
other fundamental and abiding distinctions which we can 
forget, in any age, only to our own harm; and, in regard 
to which, it is well for the Church to remember that, how- 
ever unecclesiastical it has become, it is still a Church. 

But this is a point on which it is quite unnecessary to 
dwell here. Let me pass on to say, in the next place, that 
our charities, over which the Church once maintained 
supreme control, and which must always seek some of their 
chief impulses from that quarter, can be better organized 
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in these days, as it seems to me, by those who make them 
their special study than by those who can only treat them 
as an incidental pursuit. Sad will be the day, to be sure, 
when charity becomes a mere question of machinery, when 
its motive force ceases to be the pure love of humanity or 
the spirit of self-sacrifice. It is the duty of the Church by 
all means to prevent this, to break any organization to 
pieces which rules humane sentiment out of court and 
reduces benevolence to an automatic system. It is the duty 
of the Church to supply still the loving and consecrated 
souls who must needs go forth wherever there is suffering 
or want to be relieved, and whose passionate devotion shall 
touch the coldest system of associated activity with the 
warmth of personal sympathy. It is the duty of the 
Church to snatch young and generous spirits from the ab- 
sorbing claims of society or traffic, and constrain them to 
give some of life’s busy hours to the pure service of hu- 
manity. All this the Church must do. But, with all this, 
it must teach its devotees the spirit of subordination; the 
willingness to work in the lines which practical wisdom has 
marked out for them, and under those who know better 
than they the ways and wants.of the classes who are to be 
helped. Philanthropy has become a science by itself, based 
on a study of human nature and an understanding of polit- 
ical economy, possible only to such as devote themselves 
to the cause, and demanding a unity of action which is 
unattainable under a hundred different masters and a 
thousand conflicting methods. It will be a happy day for 
suffering humanity when its religious needs and its eco- 
nomical and social condition are made the objects of sep- 
arate investigation and submitted to distinct hands. The 
ideal scheme would seem to be reached when the several 
Churches do all their charitable work under the direction 
of some central body, whose machinery covers the whole 
surface of the community, whose study extends to all the 
problems of humanity, which knows how to utilize at once 
the best instincts and the best practical wisdom at com- 
mand, and which makes sure that no benevolent. efforts 
shall be wasted and no enthusiasm be thrown away. 
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Granting, then, that the Christian ministry is called upon, 
in these days, to define its sphere more strictly than before, 
the question arises, What is its special field which none 
other can fill? Why is it that while philosophy and science 
are doing so much of the world’s best thinking, and formu- 
lating so much of its highest faith, and stimulating so much 
of its noblest aspiration, while the philanthropic activity of 
the day is so largely outside the Church and so much the 
more effective for being there, while the best literature of 
the time is so profoundly suggestive, and books are so often 
wiser and more inspiring than sermons, yet this old relation 
of pastor and people still holds its place, and will not be 
wholly outgrown or dislodged ? 

It is, if for no other reason, because these great themes on 
which the world’s thinkers are engaged are not matters of 
speculation alone, but have their bearing also on human 
life. Important they are, I am well aware, as purely 
abstract or intellectual truths, pursued for their own sake 
alone. Half the religious progress of mankind has been due 
to bold intellectual discoverers, voyaging in far-off seas and 
penetrating distant climes, to find, like Columbus, that, go 
where they would, they were still upon the earth, and 
among their own race, simply enlarging the sphere of human 
life and thought. But it was not their duty to take note 
or care of this. They had no concern with the human or 
every-day relations of their new-found truths. Some one 
there must be to bring these far-travelling ideas home, some 
one to stand on the border-line where visions and theories 
of eternal things transmute themselves into men and 
women’s daily hopes and trusts, where the solitary thinker’s 
daring imagination becomes the glad assurance of toiling 
and suffering millions. Some one there must be to turn 
speculations into beliefs, and theories into principles. And 
who can do this, if not they to whom living men and women 
bring week after week their questionings and wants,— bring 
eager lives on which no thought too profound can be brought 
to bear, bring strenuous necessities which by their very 
urgency demand of the subtlest speculations to stop and 
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deliver themselves of their message, if message they have, 
to the human soul ? 

But do not think I would assign to the office I hold a sub- 
ordinate place, or make it in any sense an appurtenance to 
other callings. There is no question of subordination among 
callings all of which depend on each other so closely, and 
exist to help and contribute to each other. At the same time, 
let me remind you of one function of the ministry which is 
certainly second to none other in interest or significance. 
Science pushes on in its researches till it comes to unknown 
regions where for the time it must stop. It comes to the 
end of space and time, and can go no further; comes upon 
mighty physical forces, names them, but knows not what 
they are; comes to the point where knowledge ends and 
ignorance begins. I do not speak of this tauntingly, as 
though rejoicing to find science baffled in its search. I am 
prepared to see the unknown world still further invaded, 
and many more of its secrets extorted; nor do I claim to 
know or even guess where its discoveries must stop. It is 
only this simple fact which I am insisting upon: that we 
do find ourselves, by common consent, faced on every side 
by the unknown. Others declare, with reason, that they 
have no business with the unknown whatever. We have. 
It is exactly our business; our business not indeed to pre- 
tend to any knowledge of it which we do not possess, but 
simply to assert its existence; our business to keep men 
aware of it; our business to confront these little pent-up 
lives of ours with the Eternal Presence, until we cannot es- 
cape it night or day. What to others is rightly but the 
negation of fact, to us is itself the greatest of facts. Those 
outlying regions which no eye has penetrated, those invisi- 
ble worlds from which no traveller has yet returned, those 
dreams of perfection which have found as yet no complete 
embodiment on earth, are for us the inspiring themes which 
lend to life its dignity and its promise. I do not like to 
think what commonness would settle upon these lives of 
ours, if we were never forced to compare our actual attain- 
ments with the spiritual ideals which it is still the preacher’s 
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function to hold unfalteringly before the eyes of the world. 
I do not like to think where our petty cares or our great ne- 
cessities, our pleasures or our drudgeries, our traffics or our 
politics, would lead us, were there not one calling in the com- 
munity pledged to a belief in eternal holiness and right ; one 
calling bound to remind the sons of men that there is a right- 
eousness which can never be deceived, a God who cannot be 
mocked, a justice with which there is no variableness neither 
shadow of turning. 

Let me mention in this connection one other function of 
the ministry to-day, somewhat more obscure and indefina- 
ble, yet I think equally real. Apart from the moral aspects 
of our growing absorption in material pursuits is a certain 
social aspect of which we are all dimly conscious, though we 
cannot wholly explain it. As we look back upon the ancient 
stateliness and formalism and submission to authority which 
the modern world prides itself upon having outgrown, it is 
with a certain sense of indescribable loss. Life wore a 
delicacy and charm in those days, whose secret we cannot 
easily recover. Where did it lie? If in the mere sense of 
beauty or refinement, then the wide diffusion of culture or 
love of art which marks our generation would bring it back 
in @ measure, as it by no means seems to do. 

Did it not lie simply in the ancient spirit of reverence, 
in the constant recognition of some power higher, lordlier, 
diviner than himself, from which neither peasant nor prince 
could wholly escape, and which forced him, now and then at 
least, into the attitude of humility and self-renunciation ? 
Whatever of superstition or servility this implied, had it not 
at least the virtue of keeping men conscious of other rights 
than their own, and so making the coarser forms of self- 
worship impossible? And might it not still have the virtue, 
could we only recall it, of abating somewhat the arrogant 
and blatant self-assertion which is so often cherished in 
these days as a merit, and which touches our age alike with 
lawlessness, with egotism, and with vulgarity? Sad will be 
the time when we look about us in our bustling and turbulent 
careers, and find nothing to revere. Rude will become both 
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our manners and our speech when we find no authority over 
us which we are bound to respect, and no nobler sentiment 
to guide us than the jealous assertion of our own rights. 
Holy indeed must that calling always be, though it had no 
other duty, which breaks in upon the pride and self-suffi- 
ciency of men, and compels them to worship; which, as 
society relaxes its claim upon their deference, extorts the 
more uncompromisingly their homage before life’s supreme 
sanctities; which, as the world teaches them independence 
and contempt of authority, keeps alive in their souls the 
sentiment of reverence. 

You will understand from these remarks the high value 
which seems to me still to attach to the pastoral relation. 
I cannot see that, under, either of the aspects to which I 
have referred, anything is yet offered to take its place. I 
am convinced that, however poorly and inadequately it may 
be commonly administered, our daily life would lose in 
earnestness and dignity, in delicacy of feeling and depth of 
sentiment and thought, without it. In its purely personal 
bearings, it is of infinite worth; in its spiritual and even 
intellectual bearings, no less so. Do not construe anything 
which I have said into an exaggeration of its practical as 
compared with its intellectual functions. Great mistakes 
are often made about practical themes, as though the prob- 
lems of right and wrong which arise from hour to hour were 
but skin-deep, and we had only to adopt one or another of 
the current theories concerning them. Occasionally, it has 
been my fortune to hear thoughtful men from other profes- 
sions coolly beg the preacher not to tax their brains on Sun- 
day with exacting thoughts, so busy as they were through 
the week, and so anxious for one day of intellectual rest. 
For one, I cannot but regard this as a somewhat equivocal 
comment upon my own calling. I believe the ministry has 
the highest themes committed to it as a sacred trust, and 
is especially bound to show, whether others wish it or not, 
how closely our daily duty is connected with profound and 
eternal truths. Better that the preacher should risk exact- 
ing more attention than his hearers are quite ready to grant 
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than that religious subjects should be supposed to lie upon 
the surface of human inquiry, and have nothing to do with 
the serious speculations and researches of the hour. Not 
that the ministry has the entire responsibility of the world’s 
serious thinking on its hands. No one can deny that our 
literature, when at its best, is earnest and profound enough. 
But literature is not always at its best, and to the many it 
offers fatal facilities for escaping the necessities of thought. 
For the many, literature is made easy, science is made easy, 
philosophy is made easy, education is made easy: let it be 
long before it can be said that religion is made easy. 

It is one of the great privileges of this place that we may 
pursue together here the study of the most interesting pas- 
sages of the world’s history. If nations have a great past 
behind them, so has man. His struggles and longings, his 
doubts and beliefs, his guesses and convictions, his visions 
and hopes, all those passages of inward life out of which 
creeds and rituals, worships and faiths, bibles and religions 
have been born, what field of inquiry could be more impor- 
tant or fascinating than this? No misgivings seem to me 
more unworthy than those which lead us to shrink from 
these investigations, or lose the priceless insight into the 
workings of the religious spirit, or imto the origin of Chris- 
tianity, which such studies alone can give. I cannot accept 
any theory of the pastor’s office which does not give large 
place to the discussion of these and similar themes. 

In a word, to conclude this whole matter, the church is 
the place to which, from the midst of busy lives, we are to 
bring whatever cares weigh heaviest on our hearts and 
whatever thoughts most agitate our minds. It is the place 
where we are to do our best worshipping and our best 
thinking. It is the place where we are to meet each other 
on the ground of our highest manhood and womanhood. It 
is the place where we are to gather strength for life’s trials 
and duties, and to pledge ourselves to its noblest ideals. 


EpWARD H. HALL. 
10 
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EDITORS’ NOTE-BOOK. 


TEMPERANCE BY LEGAL ENACTMENTS. 


The movement in some of the Western States, in favor of pro- 
hibition, manifests an activity and interest in the temperance 
cause which are a great surprise to many of its friends in the 
East. It is the inevitable consequence that, in this country, every 
question in which the people are in earnest, and where there is 
a divided sentiment, must be brought into politics; and every 
person who looks upon politics in its largest and best view as 
embracing everything relating to good citizenship will be glad it 
is so. Narrow partisanship may deplore it, but wise statesman- 
ship will welcome it. As soon as even a few persons have a con- 
viction that the habits of a community are injuring it, they will 
try (if they are philanthropists) to bring every influence to bear 
to change or to eradicate the habits; and, the moment they have a 
controlling power, that power will be directed toward some legal 
enactments. This is the history of every reform. We want to 
express our emphatic belief that something can be done for the 
temperance cause by wise legislation. The evil of intemperance 
cannot be banished, but it can be restrained. It is absurd to 
praise the efficacy of law in so many directions,-and to think it 
may not be just as useful here; and the objection to prohibitory 
legislation may generally be traced either to an unwillingness to 
have present party organizations interfered with, or more likely 
to the fashions of convivial life which underrate the evils of in- 
temperance, and even argue that a certain proportion of society 
will always be its victim. 

Whenever we speak of the power of law or its benefits, two 
apparently conflicting views are immediately presented. In the 
first place, that society cannot be made perfect by law; and, in the 
second, that without laws society would return to anarchy. Among 
savages there is no government, no restraining nor correcting 
power, and saints may need none, but all conditions between surely 
do. Laws have a mission we cannot safely ignore. Ask any law- 
yer whose life is spent in the interpretation and application of laws, 
and will he not admit they have both an educating and a restrain- 
ing influence? Ask any citizen who carefully watches, the work- 
ings of law through a long period, and will he not say that the 
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law helps create as well as reflect public sentiment? Some- 
times it is cause, sometimes it is effect. When the law is merely 
the reflection of some temporary excitement executed for a while 
and then neglected, it is of little benefit. When it is the expres- 
sion of the best wisdom, judgment, experience, and moral insight 
of a community, when the good and bad alike have to confess its 
reasonableness, its propriety, and its usefulness if carried out, 
then it becomes a true educator of the public sentiment. Fre- 
quently, a smaller or larger section of country, a city or a State, 
becomes interested in some moral question,—the observance of 
Sunday, the social evil, the spread of intemperance,—and for a 
time is greatly aroused, passes a number of regulations which 
soon fall into disuse! The evil may have been temporarily 
checked, or society takes a greater interest in some other ques- 
tion, or grows wearied with the slight results from all its efforts. 
In such cases, the real mission of the law is little understood, is 
even turned into ridicule. But a company of legislators comes 
together from various parts of a State or land. If not the best 
men, they may know what the great needs or the pressing evils of 
society are, and all the more if some subject comes before them 
when they are least exposed to partisan influences or prejudices. 
At such times, the dangers and desires of the whole community 
are looked at from a clearer and higher stand-point; the law- 
makers look at*the inroads upon the social welfare which some 
evil has been making; they gather the opinions of various per- 
sons, and the results are put into enactments for the relief, the 
peace, the progress of the State. Then, many hearing of the law 
accept its reasonableness, see how much better we should be for 
its fulfilment, and acquiesce in its conditions; and many others 
are glad that it removes from them by force temptations they 
had not strength to resist. So the law becomes a true educator 
and help. Now, for many generations there has been a growing 
sense of the evils of intemperance. As long ago as the golden 
age of Greece, we find measures taken to control them; and espe- 
cially in our own country, as the attention of philanthropists has 
been fixed upon them, and as their hindrance to success, their 
ruin of so many hopes, their destruction of so many promising 
lives, their inevitable blunting of the fine sense of personal 
purity have been more fully observed, all lawgivers have felt 
called upon to do something to check or to prevent them. We do 
not speak of the passing efforts of persons regarded as extreme 
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or fanatical or partisan, but of the sober, deliberate judgment of 
law-making bodies everywhere; and their consenting opinions is 
set forth in laws designed to regulate the traffic in and the use 
of intoxicating drinks. They are in all States, and they have 
been growing more prominent and severe as the public sentiment 
has been deepened. Whoever should express the opinion that 
this subject ought not to have the aid of legal enactments would 
oppose the judgment of almost every weighty legislative assem- 
bly time beyond record. He opposes the whole organization of 
society in its attempt to alienate the evils which oppress it. If 
laws mean nothing and effort nothing, why not give up all judi- 
cial and executive functions of government, and leave every one 
to his own will, whether his acts and habits and passions are ruin- 
ing himself and others or not? But the simple idea of all law is 
the expression of that interest in our kind which would prevent 
social degeneracy and encourage social prosperity and growth: 
which shall leave man free to help himself and to help others’ 
The laws can do just as much for temperance as for any other 
cause, and because they have not delivered the world from the 
evils they have pronounced against is no more proof of their 
inefficacy than that all the efforts of government and the insti- 
tutions of religion have not yet banished wrongs. Every great 
moral reform goes through the same steps,—first, the voice of 
some seer or philanthropist, then a gradually deepening public 
sentiment, then the growing sense of an overshadowing evil eat- 
ing away the better life of society, then the assisting hand of law, 
and through the destructions, which for a while seem fearful, 
we come to a peace in which we build up a nobler state and a 
better manhood. It is vain to expect that any moral question 
can long be kept out of the realm of politics, or from being sup- 
ported by legal enactments. 

While these laws show the wisest judgment of the best minds 
for many generations, the difficulty is not in their enactment, but 
in their execution; and here is where prohibitory legislation has 
been so disappointing. It shows how cowardly we are before 
moral questions. Our mind approves, but policy ties our hands, 
Officers elected and sworn to execute the laws stand idly by and 
wait, as they say, for complaints to be made; and, while they do 
80, every one stands as a daily perjurer before the community. It 
is the old story of making every promise to gain the office, and 
then being unwilling to do its duties. Do they wait to sound 
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the alarm, if they know a fire is raging? How long do they wait, 
if they hear a murder has been committed? How long would 
they wait to take some action, if they knew an enemy were 
marching upon their town? Waiting for some complaint! Are 
not the open manifestations of the evil on every hand a com- 
plaint? Are not the poverty and sufferings of unnumbered 
homes a complaint? Is not the unerring cause of orphanage and 
widowhood a complaint? Has not the alarm bell been tolling its 
piteous complaint for centuries? Thousands who are silent, 
thousands who are tempted, thousands who are weak before the 
power of fashion, will be glad of the strong hand of the law; and 
the result in the quiet, the order, the industry, the comfort, the 
prosperity of every community, will be the unerring testimony 
that the divine law has come to assist our human efforts. We 
trust our Western States will carry this question into politics, 
that they will try every form of legal enactments, and all this 
more earnestly, unitedly, and persistently than has heretofore 
been tried. The evil cannot be crushed by force: there will be 
evasions by human ingenuity of any law human ingenuity can 
frame. Nevertheless, the evasions will grow fewer, and the public 
sentiment will be intensified against them. We have the testi- 
mony of all history that, if the law cannot make us perfect, it 
may be a schoolmaster opening the way; and no moral reform of 
any great worth can long be carried on, unless legal enactments 
which are founded in wisdom and virtue are called in to resist 
the force of vice. 
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THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


MR. MERRIAM’S “WAY OF LIFE.” * 


This book engages our sympathies at once by the fine spiritual 
tone of the writer, although he chills us a little at the outset, in 
drawing the picture of Jesus, by saying that this portrait which 
he shall give us cannot be called the historical Jesus, but the 
ideal Jesus which the centuries have built up, the beautiful culmi- 
nation of the longings and aspirations of the ages. It is as if 
one were to say to us, “I shall not give you a life of William 
Ellery Channing: we know very little about him, except that 
there was such a remarkable man; but I shall draw him for you 
as the best present and past generation of Unitarians have in 
their admiration and love regarded him.” We do not feel satis- 
fied with this kind of a picture, at least it takes no firm hold on 
us, especially if the biographer considers that he has very little 
foundation to go upon. We cling to facts. In our best and 
truest moods of mind, we do not wish to have them illuminated 
with any enlargement. We want them, scanty though they may 
be, just as they are; and the more of them we find, and recognize 
as great, the more we are touched with a new emotion of joy, 
which no expansion of the ideal can awaken. So our beloved 
Dr. Furness has for years studied the life of his Master, carefully, 
lovingly, self-denying, fearing lest he should exaggerate, discover- 
ing with joy hidden clews to the character, yet never drawing 
upon his imagination for what should be the Teacher, but trying 
to find him as he was and is. We know no limit to the divine 
possibilities of our exalted Master, in his present immortal state, 
and his spiritual offices for us; but we need to go back to Naza- 
reth of Galilee, and see that he was the child of Mary and 
Joseph, and spake as never man spake here, before we can exalt 
him to the heavens. The “apostles’ creed” is perhaps as much 
needed now as then,—“Born of Mary, suffered, crucified, dead 
and buried, rose again, ascended into heaven,” ete. The old dog- 
matists knew, perhaps, what they were about. There were relig- 
ious men then as now, so-called Christian believers, who were 
ready to let the ground slip from under their feet, and hence this 
plain and literal repetition of historic facts. 


* The Way of Life. By George 8. Merriam. Boston: Geo. H. Ellis, 141 Franklin 
Street. 
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We do not find fault often with Mr. Merriam’s portrait; but, 
when he gets it done, we are afraid he does not. believe in it him- 
self. We are struck at times with the freshness of his thought ; 
and yet again, in his interpretation of Jesus, we seem to see him 
in the grooves of a certain revulsion from the old theology, which 
inclines him to follow the lead of a school of thinkers inaugu- 
rated perhaps by M. Renan in his Life of Jesus. As an illustra- 
tion, we may mention Mr. Merriam’s assertion that the last 
conversation of Jesus in the Gospel of John is “partly po- 
lemic,...and always highly mystical and often dogmatic.” It 
would seem as though Mr. Merriam’s intelligent and keen eye 
would detect that many of these dogmatic expressions are the 
explanatory closing up of paragraphs by John himself, some- 
what in the style in which John often speaks in his Epistles and 
the Revelations. In another place, Mr. Merriam speaks of Jesus’ 
“fierce attacks” upon the Pharisees, saying that “we do not 
recognize here the justice or the wisdom or the charity which 
characterized Jesus at his best.” But we may reply that a being 
who could endure the most insulting taunts from his enemies, 
without speaking a word, was not likely to be incapable of re- 
straining himself in a company of bigots and time-servers. He 
was probably addressing a few particular men who were base 
hypocrites. His words were rarely abstract. They were practi- 
cal in their application. He was far from being impatient or dis- 
respectful with the forms of the Jewish religion ; but these were 
wicked men in power, and he wished the people to know it and 
feel it. It was a blaze of moral indignation which he would not, 
had no right to, check, even though it cost him his life. To us, 
these passages are a grand alternation in a character so tender, so 
indulgent to the sorrowful and the wrong-doer, so free from all 
personal resentments. 

But we are far from wishing to be criticising continually this 
beautiful little book. The writer as he goes on draws some true 
and discriminating pictures of Jesus’ spirit of obedience, his 
union with the Father, his faith in immortality. His style is 
clear and bright, with a limpid purity and freshness worthy of the 
great subject. One of his best and most just tributes to Jesus is 
where he says: “Jesus avoided the mistake which is character- 
istic of men with a high capacity for spiritual emotion. He did 
not exact an experience like his own from men of a different en- 
dowment. It is noticeable that his commendation is given never 
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to rapturous feeling, always to practical goodness or to insight 
into moral truth. It is acts of charity and justice that win his 
approval, the widow giving freely of her poverty, the publican 
ready to make restitution for his extortions. It is not they whose 
faith is ecstatic, but they who ‘do the will of my Father, whom 
he calls ‘my brother and sister and mother.’” 

The four following chapters on “ Up and Enter,” “The Knowl- 
edge of God,” “The Friendliness of Law,” and “ Fulness of 
Life,” are truly inspiring and beautiful in their sure faith in the 
invisible, their simple strength, wholesome daily nourishment, and 
harmonious accord with all the sweet powers of the universe of 
matter and mind. The closing chapters, especially the one on 
“Immortality,” give no uncertain sound on these great themes, 
and flow on like a beautiful river of refreshment, watering the arid 
plains of our daily lives, lifting us up to the contemplation of the 
highest by their divine gospel, and filling our hearts with that 
sweet assurance that, if we learn heavenly wisdom, we shall find 
her ways “are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace.” 


A SERMON. 


We have received a sermon entitled “ What’ Think Ye of 
Christ?” from the pen of our esteemed and beloved veteran in 
the service of his Master, the Rev. Increase Sumner Lincoln, of 
Wilton, N.H., whose birthday among the fourscores we know was 
so pleasantly celebrated with the brethren at Wilton and from 
abroad. This sermon comes from the heart and conviction of 
the writer; and, although we might not agree with some of its 
intellectual conclusions in regard to the pre-existence of Jesus, 
and his so-called miraculous endowment, we can agree with Mr. 
Lincoln in that life-long homage which he has paid to the First- 
born among the sons of men, the Son of God, the Star of the 
Ages, the Divine Child of God, who has shown us how to live in 
perfect union with the Father, and made immortality no longer a 
dream, but a sure hope, by the appearance of his spiritual body 
to the eyes of those who loved him. If we love the Master and 
lean upon him, we cannot be very far apart; and the less we dis- 
cuss his being, and the more we walk with him, the sooner shall 
we exemplify his declaration, “He that doeth the will of God 
shall know of the doctrine.” 

Mr. Lincoln has added to his sermon a dream of his Master, 
which he once had, representing Jesus as giving the white stone 
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to those who obeyed him, after the manner of the beautiful figure 
in the Book of Revelation. This dream shows that our vener- 
able apostle is with the great Teacher in his sleeping as well as 
waking hours; and we can see where he has found the consecra- 
tion which has made him for so many years the shepherd of his 
flock, and minister to the souls of men. 


ABOUT WOMEN, 


Our friends of the Association for the Advancement of Women 
have sent us papers and reports read before their annual meeting 
in Buffalo last autumn. We have the address of Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, the President, which is compact, forcible, and 
sprightly. In speaking with some modesty of their Association, 
she says dryly: “ Associations of women will have their besetting 
sins as well as those of men. We may sometimes show our like- 
ness to the other half of the human family by mistaking sound 
for sense, and notoriety for reputation. We may learn some- 
thing by observing the mistakes of others, but it seems to be 
providentially ordained that we learn the most useful lessons 
from our own.” In touching upon the oft-repeated talk about 
the injured fireside, she says: “ We, who are known by our chil- 
dren, our grandchildren, and our sober work, need not tremble 
though some penny-a-liner should take it upon himself to pity 
our neglected households. The duties of private life for our sex 
have been stated and restated sufficiently. It is our public func- 
tion, rather, which needs to be explained and upheld 
the evil of the world is laid directly at our door; and society, 
which allows us such scant opportunities of doing good, ascribes 
to us an inexhaustible power of doing mischief. While most 
men wish well to one or more of us, men, as a class, will often 
cast upon women, as a class, the reproach of incapacity for busi- 
ness or serious thought, frivolity, inconstancy, ete. Some women 
will sit down very quietly under these ignominious reproaches, 
especially when assured by him who makes them that ‘ you, 
madam, are an exception to the general rule as regards your sex.’ 
Some women gifted in literature or in social accomplishment will 
take pleasure in reiterating these charges, and, true to the old 
doctrine of sacrifice, will immolate their whole sex on the altar, 
in order to propitiate the Man-God whom they ignorantly wor- 
ship. But this state of things is not to be the real one: it is al- 
ready fast passing away. When reproached for our incapacity, . 


il 
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we answer, ‘Give us the opportunity to show the capacity that 
we have. When our ignorance is thrown at us, we say, ‘Give us 
our share of the education fund.’ And, when we hear of our 
selfishness and frivolity, we earnestly pray that an example of 
something better may be set us.” 

Mrs. A. B. Blackwell gives a forcible paper on Temperance ; 
and the various Vice-Presidents, representing different States, 
present most encouraging reports of the enlarged activities of 
women. We are especially interested in the Farmers’ Granges 
or Clubs at the West, because they include both men and women 
in their membership. Classes for study of all the best writers 
are growing numerous among women at the West; and, if we 
are not on the alert, we shall be eclipsed at the East by our 
Western sisters. 

PAMPHLETS, ETC. 

We have received from our friend, Rev. J. W. Bashford, his 
paper read before the Alpha Chapter of the Alumni of Boston 
University, called “A Study of Civil Government.” Mr. Bash- 
ford gives us a clear statement of the two theories of govern- 
ment advocated by distinguished writers, and put into practice 
by nations; namely, that of the moral order theory, and the 
theory of personal rights. He establishes his statements by a 
long list of able writers, such as Bentham, Locke, De Tocqueville, 
Mill, Plato, Schlegel, Hegel, Humboldt, Rousseau, Jefferson, Spen- 
cer, and many others, quoting often, answering, objecting, and 
showing how there can be a reconcilement of these two theories, 
in the highest type of government. He adds an essay on “ Prac- 
tical Politics,” to show how this combination of order and free- 
dom can be brought about, and how nations are gradually leafning 
by experience to find out the government best suited to the 
wants of the people. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co., publishers, New York, have sent us 
an unbound volume of their Natural History Series, being the 
Wanderings in South America of Charles Waterton, with one 
hundred illustrations. Waterton himself is more interesting 
than his birds and quadrupeds. His biography, by Rev. J. G. 
Wood, is delightful reading. He is the Englishman par ezxcel- 
lence, riding on the backs of alligators and climbing to the top 
of St. Peter’s dome in Rome. But there is no bravado about 
him: he is gentle and loving, free from all affectation and con- 
ceit, a most ardent lover of animals, and a sagacious observer of 
their habits. A charming book for summer reading. 
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Rev. N. P. Gilman has sent us at our request a short notice of 
a work, the first of a series, which promises to be very creditable 
to the Western publishing house from which it is issued. We 
give it below: — 

Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, a Critical Exposition (Chi- 
cago: S. C. Griggs & Co., pp. xvi, 272), is the initial volume of 
what promises to be a very useful series of small duodecimo vol- 
umes, attractively gotten up, entitled “German Philosophical 
Classics for English Readers and Students.” The aim of the 
undertaking is not at all biographical, as it is in the two series of 
popular volumes, after the style of the “ English Men of Letters,” 
republished in this country by Lippincott and the Putnams. 
Prof. Wallace’s Kant, for instance, has much detail concerning 
the philosopher’s life, while it expounds a portion only of the 
Critique in some forty pages. But Prof. George S. Morris, the 
editor of Griggs’ series, intends to devote each volume purely “ to 
the critical exposition of some one masterpiece belonging to the 
history of German philosophy.” We are to have, then, a series 
of hand-books to be used as guides and helps in the study of the 
original works. Nowhere is such assistance more thoroughly 
needed than by the student of the famous Critique, so crabbed 
is the style and so confused the terminology. Heine set down 
Kant as a Philistine indeed, because he seems to have deliber- 
ately made himself unintelligible to all but a patient few. Since 
Kant’s time, he adds, the superstition has prevailed that no man is 
a philosopher who writes clearly. (Mr. Snodgrass’ recent admir- 
able translation of Heine’s brilliant fragment on Religion and 
Philosophy in Germany, by the way, will show the English reader 
in tle most attractive way how a great poet and wit can handle 
philosophy.) Prof. Morris, himself the expounder in this instance, 
prefixes an introduction from the stand-point of the spiritualistic 
idealist who “holds that the universal nature of Being is spirit- 
ual; that the universe is an organism of mind, of activities 
whose ultimate origin is in Will, of purpose whose explanation is 
in Intelligence, of laws and orders whose reason is the Good.” 
His exposition and his criticism are worthy of cordial reception 
by all students of Kant. It is to be hoped thatthe succeeding 
volumes will keep up to the high level here reached. N. P. G. 

Marrna P. Lowe. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Gospel of Law. A Series of Discourses upon Fundamental 
Church Doctrines. By S.J. Stewart. 12mo. pp. 326. Boston: 
Geo. H. Ellis. 1882. 

This work is a significant contribution to the discussion, 
already long drawn out nor likely soon to end, of the changes 
in religious belief rendered necessary by the “new learning” 
of this century. Rev. Mr. Stewart is known to our Unitarian 
body as an accession to its ranks of two years’ standing, having 
previously preached for eight years to the other branch of Con- 
gregationalists. The manner of his leaving was creditable alike 
to his sense and his conscience. In the second year of his 
preaching in the pulpit which has been honored by such philo- 
sophic minds as Rev. Dr. Hedge, Joseph H. Allen, and Prof. 
Everett, he has issued this volume of sermons in response to 
a local demand for their publication. Vigorous, direct, and 
charged with solid information, the discourses do honor to the 
preacher and to the congregation to which they were delivered. 
Mr. Stewart has evidently read and thought most industriously 
in the last few years. The Dutch School, with Drs. Davidson 
and E. A. Abbot, have been his leading authorities in the ser- 
mons on the Bible and on Jesus. The great triumvirate of mod- 
ern scientific England, Tyndall, Huxley, and Spencer, has guided 
him largely in the remainder of his work, where his “ principal 
motive ... is to apply the facts of science to inherited doctrines, 
and there to give a positive basis of belief and conduct in con- 
sistency with these facts.” To put these facts as well, and to 
argue as connectedly as the author has done, is a task of no 
small difficulty. His style is clear and forcible, his spirit entirely 
manly and sincere,—the spirit of a truth-seeker and a truth- 
speaker. 

Mr. Stewart’s book is yet, almost inevitably under the circum- 
stances of its making, far from likely to satisfy many who have 
studied at least as thoroughly and thought as carefully as him- 
self on these high themes, and who have over him two impor- 
tant advantages which he could not fairly be expected to 
overcome. I mean those who have always been free from eccle- 
siastical bondage, and who have therefore learned to use their 
freedom with a long thoughtfulness, a deliberate moderation, 
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and a philosophic breadth of view which would be exceptional 
in one who was not “free-born,” but had to buy this freedom 
with a great price. The price is painful just in proportion to 
the depth and earnestness of the convert’s soul. The braver, 
truer man he is, the longer will be the time needed for him to 
recover his balance of mind, in order to see things in their due 
proportions, and, above all, to judge fairly the vital truth in the 
doctrines he has abandoned. Mr. Stewart is a man too much in 
earnest to have passed through this transition period in a couple 
of years. His book will undoubtedly do good to those who 
are yet in the stress of theological conflict within themselves ; 
but it is too early, too near to a fundamental change in his own 
attitude, for the best effect in any direction upon those who will 
welcome it and upon those who will be disposed at once to reject 
it. “Always,” said Emerson, “put the best interpretation on a 
doctrine”; but this is by no means the tone of these sermons in 
reference to Orthodoxy. They do not caricature the orthodox 
system, but they do it scant justice in the way of philosophical 
interpretation of its place in the history of religious thought. 
Mr. Stewart is an evolutionist in theory; but, when the actual 
application of the theory in the field where it is most needed to 
teach wisdom and charity should be made, he is decidedly at 
fault. Revolution rather than evolution is then his motto. Com- 
ing over from the old theology, he has not yet divested himself 
of its dogmatic, unqualified statement. “The theory of super- 
naturalism ...is as old as human ignorance and barbarism and 
fear. In its popular form, it has not one original feature, but 
has been borrowed and revamped from every crude science and 
mythology and tyrannical governmental theory in every race of 
antiquity. ...It has been supposed, by those who pretended to 
have a gospel, that it must be founded on some suspension of 
that [natural] law.” This, alas! is not the word of sweetness, 
but just as little is it the word of light: it represents too many 
other statements here like unto it. “Sympathetic perception ” 
for the truths in the popular faith is conspicuously absent. The 
old gods are not taken down from their pedestals with any such 
gentleness that it seems an act of worship, as Dr. Holmes has said 
of Emerson; but the hammer of Parker is constantly swung, and 
now too late. It is, however, as representative of a certain kind 
of thought concerning the mutual relations of natural science, 
universal laws, and religious gospel that Mr. Stewart’s sermons 
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chiefly interest me here. The tone has frequently been accented 
by writers within and without our own little denomination in 
the last few years. Its peculiarity is its undiscriminating par- 
tiality for the dicta of a few physicists and naturalists like Tyn_ 
dall and Huxley, on matters wholly outside the sphere in which 
their reputation was justly made, and especially for the cory- 
pheus of the “scientific philosophy,” Mr. Herbert Spencer. This 
affectionate following of a very recent school of thought is the 
precise extreme to the repulsion manifested toward previous 
philosophies, and particularly toward theology,—its spirit, its 
method, and its resylts. Possessed of a great and admirable 
ardor for truth, the preachers who handle these deep matters in 
the style of the volume before us seem to me to lack balance of 
mind and the sense of proportion, when they seek to determine 
the relative values of the old and the new. Rash and thor- 
oughly dogmatic assertions abound where deliberate and quali- 
fied statements only are in order. “No essential argument in 
this volume is based on anything that is not absolutely proved,” 
says Mr. Stewart; yet, in the discourse on God, he derives all 
religion from “the worship of the spirits of dead ancestors.” 
Though “probably” is added, the author should know that for 
this shallow theory of the origin of religion Mr. Spencer is far 
too little authority, for “ probably” even Mr. Tylor’s Animism is 
quite another thing. We have here only one instance out of a 
hundred to show how little Mr. Spencer is trusted by specialists, 
when he is applying his rigid formula to the entire universe. I 
will quote from the nearest recent authority on this point, the 
Outlines of Primitive Belief, by Mr. C. F. Keary, which is based 
on comparative philology : — 


Nothing but Mr. Herbert Spencer’s great name and the value of his 
researches in other fields (and perhaps some unsuspected influence of 
the odium antitheologicum) could have made his theory of the origin of 
religion, and his arguments in support of the theory, so eagerly accepted 
as they have been by a large number of intelligent students and thinkers. 
It is natural for many persons to like even to be “damned with Tully.” 
But, in truth, Mr. Spencer’s researches in other fields do not give him the 
weight of a special authority in this one. There is but one key to psy- 
chology of this kind, and that is philology; and to this our philosopher has 
never turned any special attention. Physiology and even ethnology are 
guides far less safe than the test given by the history of words. Accord- 
ingly, as he is really in a sphere in which he is unfamiliar, Mr. Spencer’s 
footsteps are here far less firm than in other places. 
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Mr. Keary then proceeds to show the absurdity of Mr. Spen- 
cer’s arguments concerning the “totem.” Without any qualifica- 
tion, however, our author says elsewhere, “In every place but 
in the Church, it is recognized that the whole theory of the 
universe has been changed since 1859.” This is indeed edi- 
fying, if true; but one may be allowed to doubt the fact of the 
wholesale change, and the non-recognition of the actual change 
by liberal theologians. Darwin, the greatest name in natural sci- 
ence since Newton, seems to have supplied the specific date here ; 
but he was, if we may trust his own writings, far from supposing 
himself to have overthrown all existing philosophies and the- 
ologies. Theories of universal development there had been from 
Heracleitus “der Dunkle” down to Hegel, but no probable 
working hypothesis of the origin of species. Such a hypothesis 
Darwin supplied through his extreme rigor of observation and 
his genius for analogical reasoning. Practising the strictest sci- 
entific method in his own field, he arrived at splendid results. 
But it is not Darwin, but Mr. Spencer, to whom we owe this 
problematic “change in the whole theory of the universe”; and 
when he includes in his encyclopedic scheme morals, philosophy, 
theology, and religion, moralists, philosophers, and theologians 
have much to say. The philosopher, to go no farther, will say 
that this bumptiousness of a new system is no new phenomenon, 
but a very common occurrence with schemes of thought only 
twenty years old or so. Our little systems have their day, a day 
often of much vaporing and world-compelling brag; but some- 
time they cease to be, and pass, not without leaving each its 
mark and making each its contribution to knowledge and to 
wisdom. They pass; while ancient Philosophy smiles and abides, 
fast companion of religion, more ancient still. 

It is yet a pity that men so able and earnest as Mr. Stewart 
should, even for a time, adhere so enthusiastically to a system- 
maker, like Mr. Spencer, who not only begins low, but stays low, 
in continual attempts to reduce the highest phenomena of the 
mind of man under a mechanical formula. It can only be imper- 
fect understanding of the real content and meaning of the Syn- 
thetic Philosophy that keeps the faith of its clerical disciples 
unshaken. Mr. Spencer is full of inconsistencies, to be sure; but, 
if his plainest statements have any meaning, there is irreconcil- 
able difference between them and the religious beliefs expressed 
in the volume before us. Between the Spencerian Unknowable 
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and the wise and good and righteous God of Mr. Stewart there 
is no logical connection. It is a tremendous jump from the one 
to the other, but it is here made without any apparent conscious- 
ness of the fact. Spencerian logic is, indeed, a marvellous art. 
If one can find closeness of reasoning in this noted trick of 
words in First Principles, approvingly quoted by Mr. Stewart 
(p. 111), he will not be likely to hesitate thereafter: “To say that 
we cannot know the Absolute is by implication to affirm that 
there is an Absolute.” Let us construct a couple of sentences on 
this plan. To say that we cannot know the unicorn is by implica- 
tion to affirm that there is a unicorn. This is excellent natural 
history, but we can do better. To say that we cannot know the 
crethax is by implication to affirm that there is a crethax. We 
do not know, and cannot know, the Absolute, says Mr. Spencer: 
the word is therefore meaningless, and it matters not what other 
meaningless word one puts in its place, whether the imaginary 
unicorn or the crethax, unknown to every dictionary. This re- 
minds us of the algebraic puzzle, where one is made equal to two, 
or five to six, simply because both sides of the equation have 
been, in fact, reduced to zero; and, of course, anything can be 
said about nothing, and any one thing said about nothing is just 
as true as any other thing, since it is all nothing at all. 

Mr. Stewart, accepting the Spencerian logic, has no difficulty 
in going on to make affirmations concerning the nature of God 
which are in total opposition to any reasonable interpretation of 
the Spencerian doctrine of the Unknowable. The declaration 
that the unknown Power is working for righteousness “in an in- 
telligent manner, and is good,” is true, I sincerely confess; but no 
supposed Spencerian can make it without entire misconception 
of the scope of Mr. Spencer’s famous reconciliation of science 
and religion. That we are in “exact sympathy with all the 
teachings of modern science” when we affirm the “ Power work- 
ing for righteousness” is surely an assertion that shows how 
little Mr. Stewart has apprehended the present drift of what he 
means here by science. Spencerism or Huxleyism certainly 
never has made such an assertion, it has never risen to such 
heights. Matthew Arnold’s great, spirit-stirring phrase is the 
word of a poet, a student of man’s highest moral development, 
who finds truth and guidance in the laws of the soul. These 
have for him far superior weight and attraction to the laws of 
our dusty origin. From Matthew Arnold, the poet, now con- 
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tending for literature against physical science as he formerly 
fought for it against dogma, and not from Prof. Huxley, his op- 
ponent, Mr. Stewart derives his real inspiration here. But he 
seems not to know it, and to confuse schools of thought specifi- 
cally diverse; as, for instance, in this remarkable assertion, “ That 
Power is good because it works in consistency with the uni- 
verse.” Is the Eternal Power, then, separable from the universe, 
and obliged to adjust its conduct “by the standards of this uni- 
verse”? How can these things be, if the manifestations of the 
Eternal Power are all that we can know of the universe? All 
this confusion shows that Mr. Stewart is yet philosophically at sea. 

So, in his treatment of the personality of God (pp. 114, 117), 
he appears not to perceive that the great point at issue is the 
existence of purpose in the universe. Without purpose in its 
constitution and operation, the universe is godless. Possessed of 
purpose, good and righteous, the Eternal Power has all the essen- 
tial attributes of personality. The author is here at one with 
the best religious thought of to-day, but he is face to face with 
the scientific lights whom he thinks he is following. If there is 
any distinctive mark of the latest school, it is their abhorrence 
of teleological interpretation of the world; their denial, at least 
tacit, of purpose in the wide scheme of things. Now, Mr. Stew- 
art is a determined teleologist and optimist. In his definition of 
law as “simply a convenient conception of the human mind, or 
aname to express how things are or act,” he is altogether ra- 
tional. But it is always the part of religion to concentrate the 
attention of the devout not upon things nor upon the ways in 
which they are or act, but upon the Force behind all things, in 
consequence of which they are, in obedience to which they act. 
A gospel is not a gospel, if it detains its followers in processes, 
without proclaiming, first and last, the great Proceeder in whom 
we live and move and have our being. It is an extreme weak- 
ness, from the religious stand-point, to substitute “law” for 
“God,” as in this volume it is often substituted to weariness. 
“Practically, there is no good news for men, save that of natural 
law.” In one sense, this is very true, if law is taken as the 
method of God in all nature, including man. But, if any restric- 
tion is placed by discoverers of natural laws upon phenomena 
which have not yet been classified to ascertain their relations, 
if in the interests of physics we are to deny the reality of un- 
doubted facts of psychology, if physiology is to cast doubt upon 
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spiritual laws, then there is very much good news for man 
already proclaimed by seers and prophets of the soul, and ac- 
cepted by the world at large, if not by the savants of physical 
science, outside of their gospel of natural law. “A gospel,” says 
Mr. Allen, “is not a theory or a speculation or a creed. It is 
something greatly more noble and broad than either. It ad- 
dresses not primarily the understanding or the affections, but the 
conscience and the soul. To the one it is a law of life, to the 
other it is a home of rest. It means an authority that com- 
mands obedience, and a deep foundation of spiritual peace. 
Above is Duty, stern daughter of the voice of God; underneath 
are the everlasting arms.” Mr. Stewart’s Gospel of Law is almost 
entirely free from criticism in its enforcement of obedience to 
the strict laws of the universe, highest of which is the law that 
proceeds from conscience. But I have read it in vain to find a 
deep foundation of spiritual peace. I conclude that he has ap- 
prehended clearly and stated forcibly some undeniable changes 
rendered necessary in the faith of all thinking by the acceptance 
of universal law, but that this apprehension has not yet been 
touched with emotion. The characteristic note of religion is 
rarely sounded. A few flowery sentences at the end of the 
discourse on God are no sufficient substitute for that warm trust 
in the great heart of the universe, which Mr. Stewart probably 
feels, but which he fails to excite in his readers. 

A nobler faith than has been shall be ours, a faith in the eter- 
nal God whose method is that of unbending wisdom, whose pur- 
pose we yet darkly descry, but whose life-giving spirit in our 
dust quickens us to righteousness and lays us to rest in peace. 
Law is his will; and gospel is fulfilled in our faithful obedience, 
and our grateful trust in the eternal Father-Heart. 


Kulturgeschichtliche Studien. Bilder aus Mythe und Saga, 
Glaube und Brauch. Von Johannes Blochwitz. Leipzig, 1882. 


To the educated man, it is a delight to find fancy, myth, and 
saga resting on facts, and superstitions on natural causes. This 
little volume of essays is for the reader the solution of many a 
“why and wherefore,” and is full of curious statements. 

In the essay on Water, Blochwitz ascribes its worship to its 
inestimable service, which led to a belief in its deity, as the 
Ganges is the holy Ganga. Its water was used in the ceremony 
of the oath, and whoever drank of it before death was sure to 
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go to the gods. Connected with the higher and lower water 
deities is an army of water men and women, mermaids, nixes, 
etc. The latter were so troublesome that, in 1525, five florins 
were offered for every nix that was caught. Nothing could be 
thrown into a fountain, for it was the eye of God, and in Bohe- 
mia cured sickness of mind and body. The horse has a close 
connection with water: in the Sanskrit, Persian, Grecian, and 
Roman language, the words signifying horse and water are from 
the same root. Where a horse’s hoof has struck, there will gush 
forth a fountain. And Christianity added, Yes, if a Christian 
has been baptized or has bled in that spot. The constant 
endeavor of early Christianity was to utilize heathen customs to 
its own benefit, so it erected temples at a fountain’s source and 
made ingenious application of Bible texts. Water had its ethi- 
cal meanings. Priestly lustrations were performed through it ; 
the truth was written within it; and it was a test of innocence, 
of purification, and of baptism, which latter was an Indo-Ger- 
manic rite, signifying also admittance into a community or state. 
It was used as a symbol of initiation into heathen mysteries, 
which compelled the Church to appoint as festival days January 6 
and December 25; for the latter was “the day on which Christ 
made holy the nature of water.” Before Christ there was pure 
water of nature: through him and his baptism, it became holy 
water, and the heathen wonder-working fountains received a 
Christian sanction. The changing of water into wine was a sign 
of his divine birth, and it was even believed that for one moment 
everywhere on Christmas night the fountains ran wine. 

In the essay on Fire, we learn that no customs have been so 
difficult to change as those connected with the Easter and the St. 
John’s fire: the latter, the early Baal fire, was the first sacrificial 
fire known. Magic and witchcraft Have been used against the 
destructive force of fire, which, nevertheless, has been considered 
as a source of gratitude, and in connection with religion, as the 
foundation of the home, its sparks signifying good wishes for the 
family. It is a cure for sickness: therefore, the German peasant 
drives his cattle through a fire of straw, and where three lights 
are burning the devil cannot stay. The continuance of a fire 
was deemed essential: so, in the exile, the eternal fire of Solo- 
mon’s Temple was not lost, for priests had hidden it. After the 
return, though it looked like thick water, it blazed as soon as 
placed on wood. Purification by fire is analogous to purification 
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by smoke. The free man could absolve himself from suspicion 
through an oath taken on the house fire, sometimes on burning 
candles; but, to serfs, slaves, and women, the oath was refused, 
The Biblical God is eternal light, and speaks from amidst fiery 
flames ; for /ua and lex are from the same root. 

The most interesting topic treated is that of the Stone. 
“Every kind of strength comes forth from the earth, in which 
various and eternal strength is concealed.” Precious stones act 
as helpers. The diamond is a protection from poison and bad 
spirits, the beryl from pain and enemies, the sapphire from 
dropsy, the ruby from cold. Topaz creates chastity, the ame- 
thyst a happy home. In a medicinal encyclopedia of the fifteenth 
century, the healing virtues of one hundred and fifty stones are 
described, the effect depending upon the color. Special value 
was laid on the stones which produced fire; and, as they enclosed 
the divine spark, they were called “ Pyrites vivos.” The little 
image hammers given to the dead, with which to drive away 
disturbing spirits, were always made of these fire stones. The 
worship of dark stones has sprung from that of the sun and stars, 
which were supposed to be composed of stones. The stone 
“Statio Abrahami” is so called because, when Abraham was to 
have built on the spot of the Kaaba, the stone on which he was 
standing rose high into the air, and now rests a little north-east 
of the Kaaba. The patriarch himself was.a stone god, therefore 
no other Old Testament bears his name. Sarah’s name also 
bears the same signification. The Kaaba stone, once Adam’s 
seat in Paradise, is also Jacob’s stone, the lapis fundamentalis 
of the Talmud, and the cosmic stone with seven planet eyes. 
Originally, it was white hyacinth, but was blackened by the touch 
of sinful man. In the resurrection, it will have eyes, ears, dnd 
tongue to tell the names of ‘those who have made pilgrimages to 
it. The worship of stones is connected with that of mountains 
and giants. The latter are animated stones, later they become 
the devil. The absence of a tower in a church was always 
ascribed to the stones thrown against it by the giants and Satan. 
All holy stones were known as “Batylien,” a name connected 
with Beth-el. Various gods have left their traces on the same 
spot, so Adam’s pike in Ceylon was holy to Buddha, Vishnu, and 
Abraham. Stone boundary marks were deemed gods, and man 
himself is born from a stone. 

In the essays on Animal Cult, we learn that house animals were 
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first worshipped, and were most useful; for, when one man had 
slain another in self-defence, and no witnesses could be called, 
the accused took a dog, cat, and hen to court, and swore to his 
innocence by them. As the image of the animal was first deified, 
then the animal, and as honor passed from the rider to the ani- 
mal ridden, monotheistic religions have always been opposed to 
attributes and images. The wolf and the bull are related to the 
seasons : fifty wolves, swimming and biting each other’s tails, are 
the weeks of the years. Melanchthon believed in were-wolves ; 
and Christianity has not lost the division of animals into good 
and bad,—eg., the swan’s song, the wolf’s howl. The eating of 
horse flesh was forbidden even as late as 1856, because the 
Church had degraded such eating into service of the devil. To 
destroy the worship of the raven, it told stories of stolen goods 
found in the bird’s nest, and of innocent men punished instead. 
The cuckoo, cock, and hen stood close in honor to the raven; and 
Charles the Great made the division of his lands depend upon a 
hen fight. 

Snake worship is known to all religions, and is entwined with 
the seasons. The snake symbolizes eternity, is both feminine 
and masculine, living and dying, so two snakes around Hermes’ 
staff. The winged snake is the flight of time. Dragons are 
familiar everywhere as signs of victory. In India, the naga- 
root cures a snake bite: hence, the word “naga” is incorporated 
with the names of celebrated towns, like Naga-pur. The two- 
fold nature of the snake, representing both good and bad, has 
finally come to signify the bad alone. 

The mouse is a symbol of death, from its living in holes and 
coming out at night. Apollo killed the mouse, Christ the snake. 
Légends of the Pied Piper, and of rat-catchers carrying away 
children, are but symbols of death; for mice, rats, dwarfs, and 
gray hermits, all typify death. 

Tree worship was known chiefly among the Greeks and Ger- 
mans. The olive-tree is divine, from its indestructible power of 
renewal. The mistletoe, which must always be cut with a golden 
knife, wins its life from the tree, and thus becomes the type of 
Christ, who won eternal life from the cross. Trees were holy, 
therefore temples were built where first some special tree had 
been worshipped. As Woden gave judgment under the Ygdra- 
sil, it became customary to choose princes under trees, to appoint 
them as places of refuge, and to consider them as cures for sick- 
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ness by passing the body through the holes of a tree. More 
than a thousand years were requisite to destroy their worship, 
and the last sacred tree in Tyrol was not cut down till 1855. 

The apple is the symbol of birth and fruitfulness, of life and 
youth eternal, of love and temptation: to the heathen, its mean- 
ing was physical; to the Christian, ethical. It took its Latin 
term, malus, from the priest of that name, who hung himself 
from a tree through grief at the death of Adonis: thus, it also 
typifies fidelity. Its noblest symbol is that of the resurrection, 
and so was given to mourners, whence the later custom of giving 
citron to the pall-bearers. As connected with the William Tell 
sagas, it aids in teaching substitution; the apple for the son, the 
ram for Isaac. The Romans called this fruit which gave mor- 
tality malum, the bad: hence, the proverb of the Middle Ages, 
“malum e malo.” But, by Christ’s birth and death, the apple of 
death becomes the apple of life, therefore Christ is represented 
as giving the apple to his mother. To refuse an apple is to re- 
ject love: to eat it makes one love him who sent it. Thus, it 
becomes a marriage present; and a basket of apples is always 
offered at the church door to a German bride. From being the 
gift, it grew to be the favorite wedding dish. To this, we can 
trace our custom of placing an apple in a pig’s mouth, when 
that animal furnishes part of the dinner meats; for the wild 
pig and boar were the sacred animals of Freia, the goddess 
of fruitfulness and marriage. The sacrificial feasts became the 
marriage feasts, and they again the family feasts. 

Leaving nature, Blochwitz treats of the sword. The word 
degen, dagger, comes from dihen, gedeihen, to serve, grow up: 
it also means a child; and the growing of the child into the 
hero. As sword and spindle correspond to man and woman, 
so the dagger stands for what is easy, the sword for that which 
is difficult. The sword has always been the symbol of freedom. 
To lend a sword conferred honor, to demand it back was an ex- 
pression of scorn. The last historical example of yielding up 
the sword was that of Napoleon at Sedan. It was also a sign 
of noble birth, of law and justice. When the verdict guilty was 
rendered, all witnesses swung their swords three times. The 
words “sword” and “swear” are derived from the same root, and 
it was with difficulty that the Bible superseded the sword in the 
taking of the oath. The sword gradually assumed the cross 
shape; in place of the hilt came the head of Christ; in place of 
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the blade, his body. The marriage oath was often taken on the 
sword; and, as a sign of fidelity, chastity, and protection, it is 
placed in the marriage chamber. Its worship was the necessary 
result of these observances, and connected with its cult was the 
practice of the sword dance, which, as late as 1747, was danced 
as Tacitus describes it. It was also executed in 1852, in honor 
of Joseph L, though in perhaps less Roman manner. 

The two last essays are on the numbers seven and nine, and 
are a dictionary of reference in regard to their use among various 
peoples. Seven has an astronomical origin, and is the symbol 
of secrecy, as twice enclosing three, bound by one. With its 
multiples, it constitutes the scale on which many of the medieval 
churches were built, especially the cathedrals at Cologne and 
Regensburg. The Saviour uttered seven last words; and after- 
ward all, dying piously, tried to do likewise. Christianity estab- 
lished seven sacraments, seven deadly sins, seven prayers, etc. 

Nine is the sign of the new, novum, novem. Nine comes out 
of three, trinity out of unity. Nine as potency of three is per- 
fection. It is the symbolical expression of sorrow and martyr- 
dom which produce perfection. It may trace its authority to the 
nine prenatal months; thus, the nine steps, or degrees, of the 
life of the soul, the nine incarnations of Vishnu. It is the num- 
ber used in sacrifices and purifications, the number of truth and 
prophecy, of magic and witchcraft. 

The book is full of interest throughout. No one theory pre- 
dominates: the author is simply anxious to trace the historic 
development of a saga or custom, and to show the skill with 
which early Christianity made use of heathen observances for 
its own ends, Kate Gannett WELLS. 
National Religions and Universal Religions. By A. Kuenen, 

LL.D., D.D., Professor of Theology at Leiden. [The Hibbert 


Lectures, 1882.] New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1882. 
pp- xii, 365. $1.50. 


This volume contains the Fourth Series of Lectures on the 
Hibbert foundation, Prof. Miller, Ernst Renan, and Le Page 
Renouf having preceded Prof. Kuenen. The thesis of Prof. 
Kuenen is thus stated: “ Zhe connection of the Universal with 
the National Religions furnishes the explanation and the meas- 
ure of their universalism.” He first inquires whether “Islam 
is a universal religion”; and, having examined its origin, its pol- 
ity, its teachings, its influence, he concludes that “true uni- 
versalism is to Islam, in virtue of its very origin, unattainable.” 
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The second lecture announces Christianity as the second of 
the religions claiming to be universal whose claims are to be ex- 
amined. But the professor considers it necessary, in order to 
determine these claims, to “make a long detour” and examine 
the religion of Israel or Judaism, from which Christianity 
sprung or was developed. This “detour” is most certainly a 
“long one,” a very long one, an immense propyleum before a 
shrine. Two whole lectures are taken up with a very readable 
historical development of the religion of Israel till the “estab- 
lishment of Judaism” in the time of Nehemiah. The story of 
its evolution covers one hundred and twenty pages, and the end 
is not yet. We have no disposition to criticise any of the state- 
ments or hypotheses in this long abridgment of his Religion of 
Israel. We only say that, for the purposes of this work, and 
showing that Christianity had its roots in Judaism, a dozen pages 
only would have been necessary. The origin of the opinions held 
by the Jews in the time of Christ has nothing to do with show- 
ing that his teachings were the offspring or not of those opin- 
ions. After discussing the condition and development of Juda- 
ism since the time of Nehemiah to the time of Christ, in twenty 
pages of the fourth lecture, the professor says, “ It now becomes 
my task to point out how this promise of something broader 
[hinted or implied in Judaism] was fulfilled, ... how there grew 
up out of Judaism a world religion,— Christianity.” It grew up 
by the insight of a person of deeper views than even the most 
spiritual of the Jewish teachers,— not by Paul, as Edward von 
Hartmann maintains, “but by Jesus of Nazareth, that Jesus 
whose person and whose teaching are sketched in the Synoptic 
Gospels with the closest approximation to truth.” Nor did it 
spring from Essenism nor from conscientious Phariseeism. It 
did not grow out of the teaching of the Scribes. The hints of 
universalism found in the prophets and the superiority of obe- 
dience over sacrifice were taken up and vitalized by Jesus of 
Nazareth. “The origin of Christianity cannot be explained in- 
dependently of the person of its Founder.” It has its founda- 
tion in the nature of man. The last lecture is on Buddhism. 
The author says: “I may safely affirm that we must abstain from 
assigning to Buddhism the smallest direct influence on the origin 
of Christianity.” Indeed, the professor thinks there is pretty 
strong reason for doubting the existence of such a person as the 
origin of Buddhism is usually attributed to. All historical docu- 
ments date a thousand years after his putative age. The 
religion is well known. It grew out of the monasticism of 
Brahmanism. The principles of Christianity are eternal and uni- 
versal. “These Buddhism does not possess, and cannot give.” 
Islam and Buddhism are limited. Christianity is universal. 
Such is the conclusion. 

The lectures are followed by fourteen notes, in which ‘special 
points are criticised with all the author’s stores of learning. An 
examination of them cannot be made in a book notice. 8. 





